AnT.  r.  The  Orations  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  dgainjl  Caius 
Cornelius  Ferret.  Tranjlated  from  ^  the  Original^  by  famis 
fFhltCy  Efq.  With  Annotations,  ^^to.  i8s.  boards,  OadelL 
London,  1787.  •  *  ’  ' 

\TOTWITHStANDING  the.  fpirit  of  ‘trannatlpn  that 
,  feems  to  prevail  fo  much  at  the  prefent 'moment,  it  ftill 
remains  ^doubtful  in  tKe^  minds  *6f  many  acilte  .arid  ,  intelligent 
perfons,‘wHctfier  this  fpecies  of  writing  Ihould  be  confidered,  upon 
the  whole,  as  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  literature. 
Among  its  dangerous  qualities  we  eantiot  help  acknowledging 
jits  tendency  to  nourilh  indolence,  to  gratify  oftentation,  excufc 
negled  of  originals,  reduce  the  diftinction^'  and  honburs  £hat 
ihould  feparate  ,the  clafles  of  the  learned  Irom  the  idle  and  fu-* 
pefficial,  and  leflen  the  eftinfiation  and  allurements  of  the  ancient 
tiTitings,  by  prefeiiting  them  to  the  world  under  great  and  he- 
ce!a^-  difadvantages,  and  often,  indeed,  with  all  their  original 
^!aje(ly  obfeured  under  a  weight  of  mifbecoming  ornament  airJ' 
^ivolous  attire. 

I  On  the  ether  hand,  we  may  reckon  up  many  circumftances 
[pt  plead  ftrongly  in  favour  of  tranflation*  To  thofe  whole 
^‘^iny  hath  fixed  them  in  the  line  of  commerce  it  offers. fome 
pinfolation  for  the  lacrifice  they  have  made  of  the  pleafure^  of 
jVfrical  ftudy,  and  filciitly  interpofes  to  check  the  dominion  of 
f  'treft  and  avarice,  by  filling  up  fome  part  of  their  leifure  with 
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klVons  and  examples  of  ancient  virtue  and  ancient  heroifm. 
Some  portion  aUo  of  a  purer  taftc  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
parfy-colourcd  and  hairy  prodiid^ions  of  the  day,  it  may  carry 
with  it  into  thofc  fituations  which  lie  remote  from  the  ‘  chorus 
‘  and  refort  of  the  mufes.’ — ‘  Qui  nee  emittunt  lauros  nee  fun- 
‘  dunt  flores,  quo  denique  Phoebeae  citharae  nunquam  pervenerit 
fonus/  Another  circumftance  which  recommends  the  utility 
of  tranflation  is  the  great  acceflion  of  ftrength  and  luftre  which, 
under  proper  management,  it  may  confer  upon  our  own  lan¬ 
guage.  The  French  wxrc  fo  fcnfible  of  this,  that,  in  fetting  about 
a  reform  of  their  language,  they  employed  thAr  ablcft  fcholars 
to  tranllate  the  moft  chafte  and  valuable  models  of  Greek  and 
Roman  compofition.  In  the  exercife  of  tranflation  our  attention 
is  wholly  confined  to  language;  but  in  the  proud  and  impetuous 
career  of  invention  w'c  are  apt  to  neglcdl  the  more  mechanical 
province  of  framing  our  fentences,  and  adapting  our  words  and 
phrafes.  The  fcarch  after  correfponding  idioms  is  alfo  a  duty 
attendant  upon  the  tafk  of  tranflation  that  opens  and  enriches 
our  own  language  in  no  cemmon  degree ;  it  teaches  us  to  de¬ 
tect  the  minute  differences  between  words  nearly  fynonimous, 
and  thus  gives  energy  and  accuracy  to  our  own  compofitions. 

Thus  for  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  tranflation  feem 
pretty  equally  balanced  ;  and  perhaps  the  queftion  is  beft  fettled 
by  a  fprt  of  compromife,  by  allowing  that  there  are  evils  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  character  of  this  fpccics  of  writing.;  that  thefe  evils 
are  to  be  endured  when  it  is  for, the  fake  of  concomitant  advan¬ 
tages  that  confiderably  outweigh  them ;  that,  in  certain  inftances, 
the  benefits  arifing  frpm  it  do  exceed  the  proportion  of  evil  at¬ 
tached  to  it;  but  that,^  in^fome  cafes  wherein  it  is  employed, 
the  advantages  it  promif^s  is  not  a.  compenfation  for  the  radical 
and  neceffary  jnconvcnience.it  nourifties,  and  that  confequently 
there  are  objects  on, which  jhe  pains  and  toil  of  traaiflation  arc 
ill  beilow'ecf.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  preponder- 
ancy  of  good  or  evil  in  all  the  particular  cafes,  but  v/c  may 
’  venture  to  ftate  this  general  rule,  which  is  enough  to  fettle  our 
judgment  in  the  particular jnftance  before  us;  that  where  the 
chief  beauty  and  merit  of  the  original  confifts  in  the  langua^? 
w’hen  it  is  not  valuable  for  any  ufeful  leflbits  or  general  direc¬ 
tions,  but  preferved  as,  a  fpecimcii  qf  fine  compofition, 
any  attempt  at  tranflating  it  is  a  labour  without  its  rewar^i 
We  may  imitate  it,  or  lathcr  emulate  it;  but.  it  appears  to 
cur  judgments  ijnpoirihle  to  tranflate  it,  impoffible..to  render^ 
in  another  language,  the  force  and  vivacity  of  detached  periou:- 
and  particular  words  and  phni,es.  In  vain  we  flur  ovci 
certain  words  which  \vc  find  ourfelves  unable  to  match  by  2 

correfponding  term,  conifarting  ourfelves  in  the  notion  that’.^ 
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jhnU  be  able  to  include  its  force  ih  the  general  effect  of  the 
fentcncc.  It  is  from  the  fupport  and  erHcacy  of  fingle  words 
that  a  pericxl  derives  its  fplendour  and  importance  •,  and  \f  we 
fail  in  any  of  thtfe  minute  requifites^  the  deficiency  is  fare  to 
difcorer  itfelf  in  the  efteft  of  the  whole.  Nor,  although  wc 
gather  from  our  own  language  words  that,  in  their  primary 
lenfcs,  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the. original,  are  we  at  all  fare  of 
embracing  their  whole  power  and  compafs ;  there  is  a  wide  fpace 
vet  open  for  them  to  differ  in  ;  throughout  every  language  words 
arc  dignified  or  vulgarifed  by  their  metaphorical  connexions  and 
accidental  applications^  This  adventitious  and  reflefted  value 
will  give  to  words  that,  In  their  dift'erent  languages,  have  the  . 
lame  original  rank  and  deftination,  a  very  various  and  unequal 
farce  in  compofitionv 

In  conformity  to  thefe  premifes,  we  eftimate  a  tfanflation  of 
Cicero’s  orations  at  no  high  value ;  we  cionfider  it  as  almoft  un- 
ncccffary  to  thofe  whofe  liberal  fituations  have  given  them  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  great  original,  and  as  unfatisfaftory,  inadequate  and 
unintercfting,  to  thofe  who,  from  their  oppofite  purfuits,  nu- 
itcrous  avocations  or  indolent  habits,  have  never  tailed  of  the 
pure  fpring  of  claflical  literature.  The  chief  excellence  of  Ci¬ 
cero’s  oratory  confilled  in  the  pomp  of  expreffion,  the  round- 
nefs  of  periods,  and  th^  paffion  of  fentiments ;  all  which  is  fo 
rooted  in  the  vermicular  language,  that  no  art  can  tranfplant  it.  * 
By  the  help,  indeed,  of  a  fimilar  cultivation,  we  can  raife  a 
limilar  produdlion  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  this  will  be  imitation, 
and  not  tranflationv 

We  will  dlfmifs  thefe  I'emarks  with  concluding  th^  oratory  is, 
of  all  produftions  of  genius,  the  lead  proper  objedt  of  tranflation ; 
that,  to  counterbalance  the  evils  inherent  in  this.fpecies  of  writ¬ 
ing,  fomething  beyond  the  mere  advantages  of  comparing  the  two 
Itoguages  together,  ought  to  be  derived  ;  and  that  conleqiiently 
l)ooks  abounding  in  uieful  or  curious  fa£ls,  in  general  leflbns  and 
diredions,  or  ftriking  and  tlluftrious  examples,  reward  mbft  the 
toil  of  tranflation,  and  promife  utility  enough  to  compenfate  the 
iajury  it  threatens,  when  its  other  tendencies  are  taken  into  the 
^ount. 

Pbflibly,  however,  the  tranflator  had  views  in  the  prefent  un¬ 
dertaking  which  lie  wide  of  thefe  confiderations.  One  cannot 
Wp  entertaining  a  fufpicion,  from  the  particular  juncture  at 
they^werc  publifhed,  and  from  the  great  cbrrefpondence 
^  the  colour  of!  the  accufations  heaped  upon  VerreS  and  the 
jHarges. exhibited  againft  Mr.  Haftings, '  that  it  was  his  cbjrrfl  to 
pmfe  the  odium  of  the  late  governor’s  adminidratlon,  by 
p^^clng.upon  the  mind  of  his  readers  an  involuntary  comparifou 
the  conduct  and  lifuation  of  the  two  ftate  criminals, 
words  alfo Teemed  to  us  a  little  forced,  in  order  to  improve 
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and  heighten  the  refemblance.  If  this  fufpicion  be  a  juft  one, 
for  wc  Ihould  be  forry  to  be  underftood  to  fpeak  decidedly, 
do  not  know  how  far  it  may  have  gtatified  the  party  feelings 
of  the  tranflator,  or  how  far  it  may  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  o( 
the  profecution  at  prefent  in  agitatfon ;  but  at  belt  it  cannot 
affift  the  difeovery  of  "triith,  and  may  poffibly  tend  to  ftrengthen 
prejudice,  and  inflame  perfecution.-  .All  this  while,  however,, 
we  are  proceeding  upon  mere  fuppofition ;  and  perhaps  the 
tranllator  was  totally  a  ftranger  to  all  views  of  this  nature. 

As  to  the  general  execution  of  the  work,  we  muft  in  candour 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  proof  of  no  defpicable  talents  in  the 
writer,  and  fome  fliare  of  elegance  and  tafte.  He  fcems  not 
often  to  have  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  original ;  and  in  many 
pafTages  his  language  is  hot  deftitute  of  vigour  and  oratorical  difr- 
nity.  But  with  all  this  he  affords  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks;  and  the  languid  and  uninte- 
refting  air  of  the  whole  performance  be^aks  the  impoflibility 
of  approaching,  in  a  tranflation,  the  excellence  of  an.  original, 
when  that  excellence  is  principally  derived  from  the  happy  ufe 
of  words,  and  the  concealed  and  delicate  rcfources  of  vernacular 
phrafeology.  The  ftyle  is  generally  tedious  and  heavy,  and  be- 
trays  a  conftant  ftruggle  in  the  author  to  raife  it  to  that  pitch 
at  which  he  contemplated  the  language  of  the  original^  and  from 
which  the  Roman  orator  might  perhaps  have  found  it  difficult  to 
defeend..  This  laudable  ambition,  however,  fqmetimes  mifleads 
him,  and  induces  him  to  adopt  a  phrafeology  rather  turgid  and 
verbofe  than  animated  and  ^loblc ;  and  we  may  fay  of  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  rival  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  what  Dionyfius  of\ 
Halicarnallus  fays  of  Xenophon^s  imitation  of  Herodotus, 

*'  KoiP  ivoTt  iuyapxi  thp  eiTc- 

*  yiic^  avfctt.  ffCiUkW*  » 

VVe  will  now  felcct  and  compare  a  few  palTages,.  which  may 
ferve  for  a  proof,  not  of  the  want  of  abilities  in  the  tranflator,  but 
of  the  great  fuperiority  the  original,  maintains*  over  the  traiif- 
latiojK  , 

Csedcb^ur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Mcflanae  civis  Romanus, 

‘  judices ;  cum  interea  nullus  gemitus  nulla  vox  alia  iftius  miferif 
‘  inter  dolofcm  crepitumque  piagarum  audiebatur,-nifi  h?ec,  civis 
‘  Romanus  (urn.  Hdc  fe  commemoratione  civitati^  omnia  ver- 
‘  bera  dcpullurum,  cruciatumque  a  corpor^e  dejedturum  arbi- 
‘  trabatur.  Is  non.modo  hoc  non  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  de- 
^  precaretur :  fed  cum  imploraret  fxpius,  ufurparetque  iiomen. 
‘  civitatis  :  crux,. crux,  inquam,  infclici  et  serumnoib,  q.ui  nun- 
‘  quam  iftam  poteftatem  vidcrat,  comparabatur..  O  nomen 

*  duice  libertatis !  O  jus  eximium  noftr^  civitatis !  O  lex  Porciat 
‘  legefquc  Sempronioi ! .  O  graviter  dofiderata,  et  aliquando 
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<  Veddita  plebi  Romanjc  tribunitia  pot(^ftas  ]  Huccinc  tandem 
‘  omnia  rcciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus  in  provincia  popuii  Ro- 
^  mani,  in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo,  qui  benehcio  popuU 
‘  Romani  fafces  ct  fecures  haberet,  deligatus  in  foro  virgis  cser 
‘  deretur  ?  Qiiid,  cum  ignes  ardentelque  lamirue,  cxterique 
‘  cruciatus  admovebantur  ?  Si  te  illius  acerba  imploratio  et  vo^ 
^  miferabilis  non  vnhibebat,  ne  civium  quidem  Roinanorum,  qiii 
‘  turn  aderant,  fletu  et  gemitu  maximo  commoyebare  ?  In 
‘  cruccm  tu  agere  aufus  es  quenquam,  qui  fe  civem  Romanum 
‘  elFe  diceret?  Nolui  tarn  vehementer  agere  hoc  prima  aclione, 

‘  judices;  nolui.  Vidiftis  enim,  ut  animi  multitudinis  in  ilium 
‘  dolorc  et  odio  et  communis  pericuji  metu  cpncitarentur  V 
The  tranflatipii  runs  thus : 

‘  In  the  forum  of  Meflana,  venerable  judges,  a  Roman  citizen  was 
beaten  with  rods,  while  not  a  groan  was  uttered  by  the  unhappy 
ridim ;  no  other  expreflion  was  heard  during  the  anguilh  which  he 
fiiffered,  amidll  the  noife  of  the  ftrokcs  and  the  lalhing  of  the  Uc- 
tors,  but  this,  ‘  1  am  a  citizen  of  Rome.’  By  the  mention  of  thij 
privijcge,  he  expelled  to  defend  his  peribn  from  blows  and  cruel  tor¬ 
tures,  But  fo  far  from  obtaining  refpite  from  ihe  fcourgcs  of  the 
executioners,  that,  on  hi§  reiterated  fupplicadons  in  the  name  of  ci- 
tiienfhip,  the  crofs,  the  crofs,  I  fay,  was  prepared  for  the  unfortu- 
Bate  and  piteous  bc;ing,  who  had  never  known  an  inftance  of  fuch 
execrable  tyranny.  O  liberty,  thou  dear  and  much-loved  name !  O 
celebrated  privilege  of  Roman  cii^’zcnlhip!  O  glorious  laws  of  Cato 
ind  the  Gracchi  I  O  facred  powers  of  the  Roman  tribunate,  fo 
tamcftly  wilhed  for,  and  at  laft  reftored !  Is  it  theii  come  to  this ; 
iball  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  people,  in  a 
Meral'city,  be  bound  and  fcourged  in  the  midft  of  the  very  forum, 

I  wretch  who  derives  his  whole  pr^torian  authority  from  the  voice 
favour  of  the  Roman  people  ?  What  (hall  we  fay  w'hen  it  is 
Id  that  fire  and  red-hot  plates  of  iron,  and  other  excruciating 
ents,  were  applied?  If  the  (hocking  fereams  and  lamentable 
ries  of  the  futi’erer  could  not  fave  him  from  your  cruelty,  Ihould 
the  tears  and  groans  of  Roman  citizens,  who  w^cre  prefent  at 
cene,  have  excited  your  compaJBon  ?  Did  you  dare  to  crucify 
izen  of  Rome  ?  1  was  unwilling,  venerable  judges,  to  agitate 

fubjeft  with  fo'much  vehemence  in  the  former  aftion ;  I  was 
illing.  For  you  faw  how  much  the  minds  of  the  multitude  were 
rfed  againft  the  monfter;  you  faw  their  vexation  and  abhorr 
^  and  the  dreadful  idea  wluch  they  entertained  of  the  comjnon 
to  their  liberties.’ 

Neminem  veftrum  ignorare  arbitror,  judices,  hunc  per  hofee 
^fermonem  viilgi,  atque  hanc  opinionem  popuii  Romani 
iffc,  C.  Verrem  altera  adlione  refponfurum  non  efle,  neque 
judicium  afFuturum.  Quae  fama  non  idcirco  folum  emanarat, 
iod  iftf  cprte  ftatuerat  ac  deliberavcrat  non  adelTc :  verujn 
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‘  etiam,  quod  nemo  quenquam  tarn  audaccm,  tarn  amentem 

*  tarn  impudentem  fore  arbitrabatur,  qui  tarn  nefariis  criminibu* 
‘  tarn  multis  tellibus  eviiSlus,  ora  judicum  adfpicere,  aut  os 
‘  fuum  populo  Romano  oftendere  auderet.  tft  idem  Verres  qui 
‘  fuit  Temper,  ut  ad  audendum  projevStiis,  fic  paratus  ad  au. 
^  diendum.  Praefto  eft,  refpondet,  defeiiditur.  Ne  hoc  quidem 

*  fibi  reliqui  facit,  ut  in  rebus  turpiffimis,  cum  manifello  tene- 
^  atixr,  fi  reticeat  et'  abfit,  tamen  impudenti^e  fuse  pudentem 
‘  cxitum  quaefifie  videatur.  Patior  judices  et  non  mplelte  fero 
‘  me  laboris  inci,  vos  virtutis  veftrae  frudtum  efle  laturos.  Nam 
^  fi  ifte  id  fecillet,  quod  priino  ftatuerat  ut  non  adelTct,  minus 

*  aliquanto,  quam  mihi  opiis  efiet,  cognofeeretur,  quid  ego  in 
‘  hac  accufatione  comparanda  conftituendaque  elaborafi'em. 
^  Veftra  vero  laus,  tenuis  plane  atque  obfeura,  judices,  effet. 
^  Ncqiie  enim  hoc  a  vobis  populus  Romanus  expedfat,  nequeeo 
‘  poteft  efTe  contentus,  fi  condemnatus  fit  is,  qui  adefle  noluerit, 
‘  et  fi  fortes  fueritis  in  eo,  quern  nemo  fit  aufus  defendere. 
‘  I  mo  vero  adfit,  rcfpor.deat,  fummis  opibus,  iumm.o  ftudio 
^  pa‘en‘if£morum  horainum  defendatur.  Certet  mea  diligentia 
‘  cum  illorum  omnium  cupiditate,  veftra  integritas  cum  iftius 
^  pccunia,  teftium  ‘conftantia  cum  illius  patronorum  minis  at 
‘  que  potentia.  'Pum  demum  Ilia  vlftai  videbuntur,  cum  in  con 
^  tentipnem  certarnpnquc  venerint.  Abfens  fi  ifte  eflet  damnatus, 
‘  non  tarn  ipfc  fibi  confuluifie,  quam  invidille  velliaelaudi 
‘  dcretur/ 


I 


*  1  imagine^  \'enerablc  judges,  that  you  are  not  unacquainted  with 
the  reports  and  opinions  which  have  prevailed  of  late,  that  Cailis 
Vares  will  not  anfwer  to  another  a^^ion,  nor  jnake  any  further  ap 
pearance  at  this  trial*  ,  Reports,  which  have  arifen  not  alone  fio 
his  deliberate  refedution  to  abfeond,  but  likewife  from  a  notion  uni 
ycrf^Hy  entertained,  that  no  man  would  prove  fo  devoid  of  Iham 
fo  audacious,  fo  frantic,  as.  to  prefume  to  look  his  judges  in  the  facc,o 
exhibit  his  countenance  to  the  Roman  people,  after  having  been,  b 
fuch  a  hoil  of  witnefTes,  conviflcd  of  crimes  fo  execrable.  He  i 
the  fame  Verres  fiill  which  he  hath  ever  been  ;  as  prompt  for  vil 
lainy,  as  eager  to  liften  to  any  propofal  for  outrage.  He  is 
at  your  judgment-feat ;  he  anfwers  to  the  citation;  he  is  defendc 
bj^  advocates.,  He  hath  not  even  left  it  in  our  power  to  fay  this  fy 
him;  'that,  finding  himfelf.convi^led  of  the  moft  horrible  enormitif^ 
he,  by  filently  wididrawing,  made  a  mbdell  conclufion  to  a  beginDir 
fo  impudent. 

*  I  am  not  in  the  lead  uneafy,  venerable  judges ;  I  am  not 
ftrefied  at  tliinking  that  Idhall  reap  the  barveft,of  my  labour^ 
the  frui:t  of  your  virtue.  For  had  the  delinquent  puifued  his  for 
defigpof  not  awaiting  the  iflue  of  the  trial,. the  elaborate  pr^p^. 
tions  which  I  had  made  for  the  profecution  would  have  been  b 
known  than  I  intended  they  (hould  be,  whilft  the  applaufe  which ) 
have  merited  would  have  been  trivial  and  obfeure.  The 
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people  expefted  more  than  this  from  you.  The  condemnation  of  a 
criminal  who  had  fled  from  juftice,  and  dccifive  conduct  againii  ^ 
being  whom  none  had  dared  to  defend,  would  in  no  wife  have  fa- 
tisfied  its  wifhes.  Let  Verres  now  appear  ;  let  him  anfwer ;  let  him 
be  defended  with  his  utmoft  opulence,  witlx  the  utmofl  intereft  which 
men  of  the  prime  pow'er  amongft  us  can  aflbrd  him  ;  my  vigilance 
Ihall  wreftle  with  the  ambition  of  them  all ;  your  integrity  again  It 
againft  his  gold ;  the  fteadinefs  of  the  witnefTes  againii  the  brow¬ 
beating  and  arrogance  of  any  patron  he  can  prefumc  to  oppofe  to  u^. 
Let  them  but  hazard  the  contell,  and  we  (hall  convince  them  that  our 
hopes  of  vi^ry  were  not  ill-founded.  Had  Verres  been  condemned 
in  his  abfence,  he  would  have  appeared  not  fo  much  to  have  confulted 
his  own  fafety,  as  to  have  envied  you  the  praife  to  which  your  in¬ 
tegrity  entitles  you.* 

‘  Hxc  eft  iftius  praeclara  tutcla.  En  cui  tuos  liberos  com- 
‘  mittas,,cn  memoria  fnortui  fodalis,  en  metus  vivorum  exifti- 
‘  mationis.  Cum  tibi  fe  tota  Afia  fpoliandam  ac  vexardam 
‘  tradidifTet :  cum  tibi  expofita  efTet  omnis  ad  praedandum  Pam- 

*  philia,  contentus  his  tarn  opimis  rebus  non  fuifti  ?  Manus  a. 
\  tutela,  man  us  a  pupillo,  manus  a  fodalis  fllio  abftinere  non  po- 
‘  tulfti  f  Jam  te  non  ficuli,  non  aratores,  ut  di£titas,  circuin- 
‘  veniunt :  non  hi,  .qui  decretis  edi£tifquc  tuis  in  te  concitati 
‘  infeftique  funt.  Malleolus  a  nae  produdtus  eft,  et  mater  ejus 
‘  atque  avia ;  quae  miferre,  flentes  everi'um  a  te  puerum  patriis 

*  bonis  elle  dixerunt.  Quid  expedlas  ?  An  dum  ab  inferis  illc 
‘  Malleolus  exTiftat,  atque  abs  te  officia  tutelaj,  fodalitatis,  fami- 
‘  liaritatis  que  flagitet  ?  ipl'um  putato  ajtkflTe.  Homo  avariffime  cf 
‘  fpurciflime,  redde  bona  fodalis  filio :  fi  non  quae  abftulifli,  at 
‘  quae  confeflus  cs.  Cur  cogis  fodalis  filium  hanc  primani  in 

*  foro  vocem  cum  dolore  et  queremonia  cmitterc  ?  Cur  fodalis 
I  ‘  uxorem,  fodalis  focrum,  domum  denique  totam  fodalis  mortui, 

‘  contra  te  tellimonium  dicere  ?  Cur  pudentifliimas  leclillima«- 
‘  quefocminas  in  taatum  virorum  conventum  infolitas  iuvitalqiie 

*  prodire  cogis?’ 

‘  This  is  the  defer iptlon  of  his  illuflrious  guardian fliip.  Behold 
the  man  to  whofe  kind  care  an  orphan  child  may  be  fccurely  com- 
oitted!  This  is  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  dead!  This, 
ipprchenlion  of  the  ill  opinion  of  the  living !  When  all  Afia  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  your  rapacity  and  oppreflion  ;  when  tfle  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pamphylla  was  laid  open  to  your  depredations,  could  not 
^t  glorious  plunder  content  your  cupidity  ?  Could  you  not  rellrain 
)oar  hands  from  the  violation  of  a  guardianship,  from  your  ward,  from 
•is  fon  of  your  fellow-robber?  It  is  not  the  Sicilians,  not  the  corn- 
llwictbrs;  who  nowihem  you  round,  as  you  are  accuftomed  to  fay, 
^  ihgfe  whom  your  decrees  and  cdidls  have  fired  with  hatred  againft 
it  is  Malleolus  I  have  produced,  with  his  wretched  mother  and 
i'^dmother,  who,  when  tears  and  fobs  would  fuffer  therp,  infilled 
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that  you  had  pillaged  the  young  minor  of  his  patrimony.  What’ 
do  you  wait  until  the  father  himfelf  rife  from  the  realms  below,  and 
fummon  you  to  perform  the  duties  of  guardian,  of  partner,  and  bro¬ 
ther,  in  tranfaftions  here  on  earth  ?  Suppofe  hipi  prefent  5  thou 
grovelling  wor(hippcr  pf  pelf,  reftore  to  the  fon  of  your  deccafed 
afTociatc  that  property  at  fe^ll  of  which  you  own  to  have  defrauded 
him.  Why  compel  the  youth  to  the  feyere  neceflity  of  clothing  his 
firll  forcnfic  eflay  with  expreflions  of  complaint  and  inifery  ?  Why 
ibree  the  confort  and  mother  of  your  dead  friend,  and  even  his 
\vholc  family,  to  give  evidence  againft  you  ?  Why  force  the  moll 
rpfpeftablc  and  modefl  among  matrons  to  appear,  in  defpight  of 
cuftom  and  timidity,  amidft  fuch  an  extraordinary  aflcmblage  of 
men  ?’ 

( 

In  that  grand  peroration  which  clofes  the  long  and  melan¬ 
choly  catalogue  of  the  praetor’s  enormities,  tho  tranfiator  has 
caught  fire  from  the  original,  and  proceeds  in  a  truly  folcmn 
and'fympathetic  ftrain.  We  will  content' ourfelves  in  this  place 
'with  prtfenting  the  tranflation  alone  j 

*  And  no>y,  almighty  Jupiter,  thine  aid  I  implore  againft  the 
ruffian  who  wrefted  out  of  royal  hands  an  offering  worthy  of  thy  glo¬ 
rious  temple,  worthy  of  the  capitol  and  of  that  fortrefs  of  the  world ; 
an  offering  worthy  of  regal  munificence,  which,  at  the  behclt  of 
kings,  was  faffiipned  for  thine  honour,  which  was  vowed  and  ponfe- 
crated  by  kings  to  thy  divinity ;  that  impious  wretch,  who,  from 
tliine  altar  aj  byracufc,  tore  away  the  hallowed  and  beauteous  image 
of  thy  godhead  ;  thee,  Juno,  queen  of  heaven,  whofe  mofi  holy  and 
ancient  fanes  at  Samos  and  at  Malta  he  ftripped  of  every  ornaiheni, 
with  equal  profanation  ;  thee  too,  Minerva,  whofe  renowned  and 
fanftified  abode  at  Athens  he  pillaged  of  vaft  treafures  of  devoted 
gold,  and  whofe  Syracufan  temple  npw  exhibits  little  elfe  than  naked 
roofs  and  plundered  walls ;  thee  too,  Latpna,  thee  Apollo,  thee 
Diana,  I  implcre,  whofe  temple,  nay,  whofe  ancient  and  divine  do¬ 
micil  at  Delos  he  defpoiled,  wlicn  invading,  .at  dead  of  night,  tha: 
awful  habitation  ;  thee  alfo,  Apollo,  whofe  ibitue  at  Chips  fell  a  prey 
to  his  rapacity  ;  and  on  thee,  O  Diana,  again  and  again  I  c?tll,  who!e 
holy  fane  at  Perga  was  vicl^tted  by  the  mifcreant,  whofe  cclcili:! 
effigies  he  feized  at  Segefia,  an  image  which  had  twice  been  dedi¬ 
cated  in  that  city,  firit  by  its  pious  citizens,  and  a  fecond  time  I7 
Scipio  Africanus  on  his  vidlory ;  and  thee.  Mercury,  erefted  1)' 
Scipio  in  the  gymnafium  at  Tyndarus,  as  a  guardian  ged  to  the 
young  men  of  that  community,  but  Iqtely  fent  by  Verres  to  the  pi* 
ixftra  of  fome  villa ;  thee,  Hercules,  whom  this  facrilegious  robkr 
midnight  attempted,  with  an  armed  band  of  flaves,  to  ravilh 
from  the  citizens  of  Agrigcntuni ;  thee,  moft  holy  mother  of  the 
gods,  In  whofe  auguft  and  awful  temple  at  Enguini  the  profligate 
left  nothing  but  the  name  of  Scipio,  and  the  veftiges  of  violated 
w'orlhip;  you,  Pollux  and  Caftpr,  w|  o,  from  that  fane  which  adornJ 
the  Roman  forum,  are  perpetual  witneffes  of  our  political  proceed- 
mgs>  of  the  moll  important  epuhfeU  of  our  fenate,  of  the  legiflatiQ  I 
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pf  the  people,  of  the  dlllrlbution  of  equity  In  all  odr  tribunals,  aid 
me  againll  him  who  converted  your  hallowed  manfion  into  a  fccnc 
pf  extortion  and  unparalleled  iniquity  ;  and  you,  celeftials,  who,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  annual  ^ames,  are  drawn  in  folemn  ilatc 
through  ways  defigned  for  that  illurtrious  ceremony,  in  the  fuper- 
intcndance  of  which  facred  works  this  rapacious  criminal  confultcd 
his  cupidity,  and  wronged  religion  of  the  fplendour  which  is  due  to 
it;  thee  Ceres,  thee  Piorerpine,.whofe  holy  rites  contain  the  grandeii 
and  moft  fecret  myfteries  of  human  worfliip,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
liiftenance  and  regulation  of  life,  by  whom  the  firll  example  of  laws 
and  manners,  of  mildnefs  and  civilifation  were  fet  forth  and  diflemi- 
nated  among  the  fons  of  men  ;  whofe  religious  folemnitics,  received 
from  the  Greeks,  and  cherilhed  in  this  country,  are  held  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  in  fuch  exalted  eftimation,  that,  far  from  feeming  to  be 
adopted  from  other  nations,  they  appeared  amongft  us  as  if  in  their 
original  and  native  refidenge ;  you,  who  have  fuftered  from  the 
hands  of  Verres  fuch  pollution  and  violation,  when  he  dared  to 
carry  off,  f.om  the  oratory  at  Catina,  an  image  of  Ceres,  which  the 
laws  interdifted  any,  but  the  fernale  fex,  not  only  to  touch,  but 
even  to  look  upon,  with  that  other  from  the  Ihrine  and  temple  at 
Enna,  which  in  its  workmanfhip  was  fo  divinely  fair,  that  beholders 
thought  it  to  be  either  Ceres  herfelf,  or  her  effigies  formed  by  fome 
hand  in  heaven,  and  conveyed  to ‘earth  for  human  adoration;  you, 
moft  holy  goddelTes,  again  and  again  I  implore  and  appeal  to,  who 
inhabit  the  lakes  and  groves  of  Knna,  who  prefide  over  all  Sicily, 
which  hath  appointed  me  its  advocate,  by  whom  tillage  was  invented, 
and  the  bleffings  of  it  fpread  through  every  region  of  the  globe,  andL 
whofe  divinity  is  worfhipped  in  every  clime  and  nation  ;  and  I  fup- 
plicate  and  befeech  all  other*  heavenly  powers',"  with  whofe  temples 
and  rites  the  mifereant,  by  unutterable  outrage  and  audacity,  hath 
waged  an  inceflant  and  facrilegious  war,  that,  if  in  this  impeach¬ 
ment  my  cares  and  counfelfha^e  been  uniformly  direfted  to  the  fal- 
vation  of  our  allies,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  my  own 
*  integrity  and  reputation ;  if  all  my  thoughts,  folicitude,  and  vigi¬ 
lance,  have  laboured  for  ho  end  but  the  fulfilling  of  mv  duty,  and 
the  fupport  of  truth,  your  fentiments  and  virtue,  venerable  judges^ 
may  be  the  fame  in  determining  this  important  caufe,  as  mine  haya 
proved  in  undertaking  and  purfuing  it ;  that  if  Cains  Verres  hath, 
m  every  adl,  been  guilty  of  unheard-of  and  unexampled  impiety, 
audacity,  avarice,  lewdnefs,  and  barbarity,  he  may,  by  yourjudg-r 
ment,  meet  a  fate  proportioned  to  the  aborninable  tenor  of  his  life 
and  charafter  ;  that  the  republic  and  my  glory  may,  in  this  one  pro- 
fccutton,  be  amply  fatisfied;  and  that  hereafter  1  may  rather  be  per- 
piitted  to  defend  the  gopd,  than  redqced  to  the  neceffity  of  impeaching 
the  wicked,* 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  difmifs  the  writer  with  fo  flight  ai> 
examination,  efpecially  as  many  of  his  words  and  phrafes  appear 
tp  us  tQ  merit  fevere  and  particular  reprehenfion.  Faults 
|he  language  are  certainly  lei's  pardonable  in  a  tranflation  thait- 
ill  writings  of  any  other  defcriptioii ;  botli  becaufe  a  tranllator. 
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is  only  rcfpoiifible  for  liis  ftylc  and  manner,  and  becaufe  it  in, 
difpcni’ably  becomes  a  man  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
genius  anJ  rcfourccs  of  his  own  tongue,  before  he  pretends  tt) 
accommodate  its  fpirit  to  w’orks  compofed  in  other  languages. 

There  is  in  ftylc,  as  in  the  cxprelTion  of  countenances,  an 
efrbit  produced  by  a  thoufand  little  meeting  circumltances,  which 
can  hardly  be  traced  and  diferiminated  ;  a  delicacy  and  a  fweet- 
unattainable  by  any  fet  inodes  or  formal  precepts,  but  W’hich 
is  borrowed  from  the  mind  iifelf,  and  requires  tliofc  refined  and 
exquifite  habits  of  thinking  and  comparing  in  minute  fpccula- 
iions,  which  we  often  mifs  in  perlbns  of  robuft  and  folid  un- 
derllandings,  and  feldom  accompany  the  bold  and  afpiring 
chara£lcr  of  fupereminent  genius  and  ability.  *  Whatever  reafon 
is  to  be  aiTigned  for  it,  our  author’s  mind  docs  not  feem  to  pof- 
iiefs  thefe  delicate  and  peculiar  properties,  or  at  lead  they  care  not 
reflected  in  his  language,  which  in  general  is  ungraceful  and 
junimpreflive,  and  difeovers  but  a  very  fmall  (hare  of  what  his 
inadcr  emphatically  calls  ‘  condimenta  fermonum.*  Of  the 
poi  ticular  improprieties  and  inaccuracies  of  his  di(!iion  we  will 
fubmit  a  few  to  the  judgments  of  our  readers. 

In  the  preface,  page  2,  v/e  confefs  we  do  not  exactly  under- 
iland  \yhat  the  author  means  by  ‘  a  popular  tumult  was  infal- 
^  lible*- — In  p.  121,  ‘  on  a  day  feems  an  odd  phrafe.  ‘A 

*  near  apd  reverend  relation this  is  very  unufual  applica- 
Ijon  of  the  word  rrverend.^^  What  is  the  meaning  of  thofe 
\  gilded. cqiueftrian  ftatues  near  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  fo 
^  heavily  ofiend  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Roman  people?’ 
p.  159.  The  expreffion  of  ‘  to  off'end  the  hearts  of  the  people/ 
is  an  inftance  of  aii  error  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  w’ork 
before  ms»  /.  e.  the  waqt  of  a  projfcr.correfpondence  ^and  rela¬ 
tion  between  his  terms  :  it  furely  lymfi  ftrike  every  critical 
reader  that  o^end  is  a  word  not  ftrong  enough  to  be  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  feelings  pf  the  heart :  fach  a  trefpafs  againll  the 
analogies  of  fentiment  and  janguage  offends  againft.our  notions 


Neither  have  w'e  a  much  higher  opinioii  of  hy^op  ifyoi  pw chaff 
*p.  323.  — .p.  327,  is  furely  iinclafijcally  applied  when  the 
pcrilm  <m  whom  it  is  laid  to  have  been  th  own^^u^lly  defer veJ 
reproiich  for  his  c  »nduih  Nor  is  the  contrary  ai^Ton  of  com¬ 
mending  mv  re  jiidicioufly  cxprcfl'cd  by  the  phrafe  of  to  volurjar 
Ui  Ns  p...;;28. — IlTjether  or  noj  p.  335,  is  doubtlefs  ncc 

^rannnar, — honourable  'ivsuld  it  prove  to  be  entitled  to  claim 
iL,  p.  *33S>;is  a  very  pleonaitic  expre^on. — The  HitmerUa!  amuvt^ 
p.  Z04,  We  fhvuld  not  recommend. — ^  NeverthelcfS  he  loaicd 
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>  the  man  with  ktndnefs^  and  adorned  \i\m  with  favour^  P*4*r  It 
ufed  to  be  thought  that  kindnefs  and  fervour  refembled  each  other 
more  in  their  operations  than  that  the  one  lliould  be  faid  to  loady 
while  the  other  adorned. — Th'n  is  pejjfmg  accounts^  p.  42.— 
‘  Your  impiety  and  your  indignities  to  the  immortals^  p,  47. 

*  Dividend  of  punijiomenty  p.  iii. — ‘  Cutting  down  the  hope/ 
y.  33.— ‘  Pi'iy  deliver ed.^*  p.  41, — ^  Vertu^^  p.  131, — ‘  A  perpe- 
‘  tual  index  ot  his  villainy,’  p.  300.-^^  Preferved  with  fervency^ 
p.  323. — ^  ^ajh  that  laudation^  p.  327. — ‘  Never  to  be  forgotten 
^  deed/  p.  1 29. — ‘  As  foon  as  he  had  colledled  and  fmoothed  himfelf 

*  a  little^  p.  1 1 2. — ^  Manoeuvre^  p.  113. — ^  To  make  ufe  of 
forcible  detention^  p.  I2i.— ‘  And  makes  an  utter  emigration 

/  from  his  manfion/  p.  1  32. — ‘  Knavijh  and  nefarious  governors,* 
P- 133-—'  P^pg^  to  fecurity^  p.  154* 

Tnefe  expreffions,  among  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  fame 
'ftamp,  gave  us  not  a  little  difguft. 

VVe  have  yet  one  charge  more  to  exhibit  againft  our  Engl ifh 
Cicero.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  be  fcandalifed  at  the  grofs  and 
vulgar  terms  he  fometimes  m^kes  ufe  of.  One  would  have 
(bought  that  the  lofty  tone  he  feems  generally  anxious  to  fuftaia 
would  have  fecured  him  againft  fuch  unpardonable  indiferetions. 
Some  of  the  terms  alluded  to  are  filched  and  gripe^  p.  29 ; 

*  roguiJh\?ec\t\xx\\\ty\ p.  36 ;  ‘  whining  plea/ p.  36 ;  ‘  prick  up  hisearsy 
p.  38  ;  ‘  the  caufe  was  flapped  from  the  praetor,’  p*  39  ;  ^  pre- 

*  ferved  as  2,  pet  trial  for  a  politer  magiftrate/  p.  39;  ‘  worry 

*  the  proconful,’  p*“45';  ‘  the  contraft  is  knocked  down  to  himf 
p.  217.  . 

Thofe  who  efteem  it  wortli  their  while  to  compare  the  Englifh 
with  the  Latin,  will  find,  in  general,  that  the  words  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  do  notapologife  for  fuch  illiberal  phrafes  in  the  tranflation ; 
?n‘d  furely  common  reafon  fhould  teach  us,  even  where  they  do 
appear  capable  of  fuch  low  meanings  (fince  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  particular  force  and  eftimation  in  the  original),  to 
beftow  on  them  a  fignification  as  honourable  as  we  can,  and  as 
confiftent  as  poflible  with  the  charader  of  the  orator,  the  rank 
pf‘ the- audience,  and  the  tenor  of  the  drfeourfe. 

We  will  clofe  this  article  with  ftating  the  fum  of  the  fore¬ 
going  obfervatibns :  i.  We  queftion  the  utility  of  the  work; 
2.  The  fame  reafons  which  make  it  unufeful  made  it  alfo 
difficult ;  3.  In  general,  the  performance  is  fucK  as  we 
mi^t  expeeft,  conTidcring  the  di  fad  vantages  it  had  to  contend 
with;'  4.  It  tsv  bn  the  whole,  a  proof  of  no  defpicable  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  wTiter,  and  can  boaft  fome  well-executed  paf- 
fages;  5";  'On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  difgraceful  num¬ 
ber  of  unpardonable  faults,  which  cannot  take  flieltcr  under 
the  embarralTmuits  that  attended  the  perforpianqc,  which 
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impeach  the  underftanding  and  tafte  of  the  writer,  and  for  which 
he  is  refponfible,  not  only  in  his  particular  capacity  of  trani'. 
lator,  but  in  his  general  charader  as  an  author  and  a  fcholar. 


Art.  II.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rofnan  Ejru 
fire.  By  Edward  (jihhony  Efq>  Volumei  IV^  and  yi, 
4to.  ^\f  3s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 


[  Continued  from  our  lajl,  ] 


"P  A(tE  73.  ^The  fword,  which  had  been  the  inftnjment  of  their 
‘  [the  crufaders]  viftory,  was  the  pledge  and  title  of  their  juft 
^  independence.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  emperor  attempted 
^  to  revive  his  obfolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalcm ; 
‘  but  the  borders  of  Cilicia  ,  and  Syria  were  more  recent  [he 

*  fliould  have  faid,  more  recently]  in  his  pofleffion.*  Note.  ‘  'rtie 
^  kings  of  Jerufalem  fubmitted  however  to  a  nominal  dependence, 

*  and  in  the  dates  of  their  inferiptions  (one  is  ftill  legible  in 
‘  the  church  at  Bethlem)  they  refpeclfully  placed  before  their 
^  own,  the\name  of  the  reigning  emperour.’  We  Ijere  fee  a^ain 
what  we  muft  again  call,  the  natural  confufednefs  of  Mr.  Gibr 
ton’s  underftanding.  The  fword  of  the  crufaders,  we  are  told, 
became  with  them  ‘  the  pledge  and  title  of  their  juft  indepen* 
f  dence.’  with  this  fword.  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  moft 
powerful  kingdom,  we  find,  they  a5:ually  refigned  their  ‘  j'uft 
^  independence,^  ;ind  ‘  fubmitted  to  a-*^ependence*  upon  the 
emperour.  This  dependence  is  faid  indeed  .to  have  been  ‘  no^ 
^  minal but  what  did  the  emperour  afk  more,  or  what  did 
their  fword  refufe  to  allow  more  ?  When  the  difpute  with  the 
kingdom  of  Antioch  was  terminated  by  the  emperour,  as  Mr. 
juribbon  himfelf  tells  us,  ‘  the  boundaries  were  ftridlly  defined,’ 
smd  ‘  the  homage  was  clearly  ftipulatcd/  The  homage,  there¬ 
fore,  was  all.  'Fhis  vas  a  real,  not  a  nominal,  dependence. 
As  filch,,  it  was  infifted  upon  by  the  emperour ;  and,  as  fuch, 
jt  had  been  refufed  before  by  Bohemond,  It  was  as  real,*  as  the 
flcfinition  of  the  boundaries  was.  The  kings  of  Jerufalcm 
alwa.s  paid  it,  we  Jvid^  though  the  firft  king  of  Antioch  re- 
iiifed  it;  hecaufe  there  was  no  difpute  between" them  and  the  em¬ 
perour,  as  there  was  between  the  emperour  and  him.  And 
accordingly  we  find  alfo,  from  that  moft  authentick  of  all  evi¬ 
dences,  a  formal  infeription  fet  up  in  a  church  by  them  ;  that 
they  Jhiwed  and  owned  their  real  dependence  upon  the  emperour, 
in  the  moft  ftriking  way  that  they  could  own  and  fhew  it,  by 

*  rcfpedlfully  placing- their  own  the  name  of  the  reigning 
f  emperour.’  -Yet  ‘  it  docs  not  appear/  wc  ape  told  bv  Mr- 

■  Gibbon, 
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Gibbon,  ‘  that  the  emperour  attempted  to  revive  his  ohfoleU 
‘  claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem.*  It  certainly  does  ap¬ 
pear  from  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf.  It  appears  from  this  very 
feription.  He  not  only  attempted  to  revive  his  claims^  but 
atSually  revived  them  without  rejijlanca  Yet,  bccaufe  be  finds 
no  rcfiftance,  Mr.  Gibbon  afl'erts  there  was  no  revival ;  and  the 
unrefifted  acknowledgment  of  the  clainfiy  he  confiders  as  an 
evidence  againft  it’s  exiftence.  So  ftrangely  docs  his  under- 
ftanding  wreft  objefts,  from  their  natural  and  obvious  pro¬ 
priety  !  At  lafl:  however  he  found  an  ‘  apparent^  and  a  pofitive 
proof,  of  their  dependence.^  He  did  not  then  correct  what  he 
had  faid  before^  by  what  he  had  difeovered  now.  Nof  He' wa^ 
too  indolent,  or  too  prefuming,  for  that.^  He  makes  this  hew 
difeovery  to  bend  and  warp  with  his  aid  ideas.-  He  alFcrts  the 
new-difcovered  dependence,  to  be  merely  nominal ;  when  even, 
if  nominal,  it  goes  againft  his  aflertion,  and  when  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  real.  And  he  finally  places  this  new  difeovery  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  aflertion,  muffled  indeed  by  this  diftinftion  of 
a  nominal  dependence,-  and  yet  fpeaking  loudly  againft  the  af- 
fertion. — But  we  have  not  done  with  this  paflage.  The  claim 
of  the  emperour  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  is  faid  to  be 
‘  obfolete.*  •  This  therefore  is  urged  as  an  argument,  why  he 

iot  attempt  to  revive  his  claim.  Yet  he  revived  It,  as  Mr. 
>on  has  already  {hewn  us,  over  Antioch.  In  what  yeary 
was.  Antioch  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  what  jeru- 
i  ?  Jerufalem  was  reduced  in  637,  according  to  Mr.Gibborf 
df-in  v.  320^  ^d  Antioch  in-^38-(v.  323).  'Yet  the 
Tour’s  claim  of  homage  from  Jerufalem,  was  never  revived  ' 
fe  it  was  pbfedete  ;  and  was  not  too  obfolctc  to  be  revived 
Antioch.  So  much  efficacy  has  the  difference  of  a  Jingle  year^ 
mihilating  and  preferving  rights  !  But  the  ^  borders  of  Qi- 
a  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  pofleffion,’  than  Jenr-" 
1.  Was  not  Antioch,  then,  on  the  borders  of  Syria  towards"" 
:ia?  It  certainly  was.  All  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon- 
elf,  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens  in  63S  (v. '326) ;  andy 
the  north  of  Syria,  they  j^fl'ed  Mounf  Taurus,’  in  639,* 
the  margin,  *  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the  province 
Cdicia’  (v»  32P)*  So  much‘  snore  ^  recent’  in  their*  pof- 
m  were  ‘  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,*  than*  Jefiifa-* 

!  They  w’ere  even  one  or  two  years.  I'his,  in  MV.  Gib¬ 
's  forgetfdnefs  of  fa£ts  and  rndiftinftncfs  of  recoUeftion,  is 
e  equivalent  to  one- or  two- ages.  Andy' what  aggravates 
'  gpeatly  the  ~Cbntradi<£b)rinef's  of  rdl  this,  he  has  faid  italic 
"erning-  Ae  ohfoktenefs  of  the  emperour’s  claim  over  the 
;dom  oT  Jerufalem  in  the  province  of  Syria,  concerning  hi$ 
attempting  to  revive  it,  and  concerning  the  borders  of  Cnicia 

and 
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and  Syria  being  more  recent  than  Jerufalem  in  his  poffcffion,  arid 
therefore  claimed  by  him  ;  when  in  p.  34  he  tells  us  in  the  moft 
explicit  terms,  that  ‘  his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim  Jiill  cm- 

*  braced  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt. ^  Such  a  chaos  of 
confufion,  fuch  a  mafs  of  fighting  and* warring  elements,  does 
the  hand  of  contradidlion  work  up^  in  the  pages  of  Mr;  Gibbon’s 
hiftory ! 

P.  74.  Text.^  *  The  Seljuklan  dynafty  of  Roum’  had,  ‘  after 

*  the  lofs  of  Nice*  to  the  crufaders,  ‘  Cogni  or  Iconium  for  its 

*  capital.’  Note;  ‘See,  in  the  learned  work  of  M.deGuignes—j 

*  the  hiftory  of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium — ^  as  far  as  may  be  coL 
^  lelled  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Arabians’.  The /<?/?  are 
‘  ignorant  or  regardUfs  of  the  affairs  of  Roum.^  This  is  a  very 
extraordinary  inftance  bf  contradidlion,  in  twd  near  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  pofitions.  In  proof  that  ‘  the  Seljukian  dynafty  of  Roum’ 
had  Iconium  for  its  capital,  we  are  referred  to  a  hiftory  in 
M.  de  Guignes.  In  proof  that  this  hiftory  is  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  we  are  told  it  is  colle5fed  from  the  Greeks/  Latins,  and 
Arabians.  And  then  we  are  finally  told,  that  it  cannot  be  coU 
ledled  from  the  Arabians,  becaufe  the  Arabians  are  ‘  either  ig- 

*  norant  or  regardlcfs’  of  this  part  of  the  hiftory. — P.  74. 
Text.  ‘  Iconium,  an  obfeure  and  inland  town.’  Note.  ‘  Iconium 

*  is  mentioned  as  a  ftation  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo  with 
‘  the  ambiguous  title  of  Kaj^ovroAiS-,”  or  the  cit)'-village.  ‘  Yet 
‘  St.  Paul  found » in  that  place  a  multitude  (tsf^Scs)  of  Jew^s  and 
^  Gentiles..  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  deferibeJ 
^  as  a  great  city — (Abulfeda— ).’  Thus  Icojiium  is  pronourxed 
an  ohfeure  tovjn.  I'he  evidence  for  this  is  one  authority,  which 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a  mere  Jiation  \  two  authorities,  that  make  it  a 
great  and  populous  town ;  and  a  fourth,  that  trims  between  the 
oppofed  teftimonies,  and  calls  it  a  city  and  a  village  in  out. 
Wc  thus  advairce  by  regular  fteps  from  an  obfeure  and  fta- 
tionary  town,  to  a  city-like  kind  of  village,  and  to  a  populous 
and  large  city.  And  three  out  of  the  four  references,  contra* 
dr(ft  at  once  the  fourth  and  the  text. — P.  85.  Text.  ^  Only  o\k 
‘  man  was  left  behind  for— feven  widows.’  Note..  ^  Peni  jam 
^  non  inveniunt  quern  apprehendant  feptem  mulieres  unum  vi- 
‘  rum.’  The  pene  of  the  primary  hiftorian  is  made  only  in  the 
fccondary,  andahe  text  violates  the  truth  of  the  note. — VVe  fau 
in  the  laft  volume,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  made  a  grand  attempt,  to 
proye  the  no£luf nal  journey  of.  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Jeru* 
ialcm,  and  from  Jerufalem  to  heaven,  to  be  not  intended  by  AIs* 
hornet  for  a  reality^  but  a  dream.  We, particularly  produced  in 
proof  to  thc^contrary,  that  the  general  of  Omar,  the:fecond  foe- 
ceffor  of  Mahomet,  confidered  it  as -a  reality  ;  becaufe  he  urged 
the  furrender  of  Jerufalem  to  him,  as  the  place,  from  the  temple  0: 
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which  Mahomet  afcendeJ.  in  one  night  to  heaven.  And,  to  our 
agreeable  furprife,  v/e  find  in  p*  113  of  this  volume,  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  now  is  entirely ^  of  our  opinion.  The  Mahometans 
at  Jerufalem,  he  fays,  were  allowed  to  ‘  pray  and  preach  in  the 
‘  mofeh  of  the  temple’  [he  Ihould  have  faid,  in  the  mofeh  or 
temple],  ‘  f^om  whence  the  proplyet  undertook  his  no^iurnul  journef 
‘  to  heaven d  So  little  impreflion  do  Mr.  Gibbon^s  own  argu¬ 
ments  make  upon  himfclf  even  in  points  important  to  his  caiife 
of  Mahometanifm,  and  laboured  with  particular  care  hyhis  pen  ; 
that  he  foon  forgets  them,  relapfes  back  into  the  opinions  diat 
be  had  refuted^  and  fhews  the  triumph  of  nature  evident,  over 
the  fophluications  of  art. 

In  the  two  preceding  voleme?,  we  have  pointed  out  the  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  f;'irl%  to  ideas  of  lafcivi- 
oufnefs  and  to  intimations  of  impurity.  ^Ve  have  anotlier 
inftance  of  this,  in  p.  85  of  the  prefent  voiinne.  Tin’s  is  fuch 
aswer^'w  lay  before  our  readers,  without  oftui.ilng  their  deli¬ 
cacy.  We  lhall  therefore  do  fo.  Text.  ‘  Only  one  man  wa«* 

‘  left  behind  for  the  conflation  of  feven  widows.^  Note#  ^  Penr 
‘  jam  non  inveniunt  quein  apprehendant  feptem  muUnes  unani 
‘  virum.’  Here  is  no  hint  about  ividows  \  the  paliagc  fpeaks 
orJy  of  women.  The  conjoluir.n  alfo  Ls  adminiftered  merely,  by 
the  prurient  pen  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  And,  to  crown  this  faily, 
Mr.  Gibbon  adds  this  to  the  note:  ‘  We  muff  be  careful  not 
I  ‘  to  conftrue  pene  as  a  fubftantive.’  So  apt  is  Adr.  (jibbon  to 
take  fire  in  his  fancy,  at  the  (Ugiueil  approach  of  a  fenfual  idea ; 
and  fo  ready  to  twift  and  torture-aa  innocent  word,  to  gratify 
his  fenfual  luxuriance  of  talle!^ 

Mif quotations.  P.  88.  ‘  In  the  caliph’s  trenfure  were  found 
ruby  weighing  feventcen  ■  Egyptian  drachms — (Renaudot,- 
‘  p.  536).’  /fhe  w’ords  in. Renaudot  are  thefe  :  ^  Rubinorum 
‘  majormn,  qui  drachmarum  Egyptiacarum  feptcn>decim  pondus 
‘  cquabant,  iineUy  2l  jiring  of  rubies^  not  a  fingle  ruby# — P.98. 

‘  The  molt  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  compofed 
‘  of  the  Greek  and  Orieniui  Chriiliani;,  whom  experience  had 
‘  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the  Latin  yoke  (Re- 
‘  naudot,~p.  545)’*  Renaudot’s  words  arc  ^rh::ie  :  ^  Mdx  Sa- 
^  ladinus.  Hicrofolyma  obfeJit ;  nec  cepiifct  abfquc  civium 
‘  difeordid  et  Chr  'ijiiamrum  AIc!chituru?n  proditionc..  Nam  per 
‘  quendam  jofephum  Elbitith  ex  ,eudem  feSlu^  qui  negotiandi 
‘  caufa  multotics  in  urbem  receptus  erat,  eos  ad  excutienduin 
‘  Francorum  jugum,  quos  numero  fuperabanr,  incitavit.’-  Here 
have  no  intimation,  whatever. wc  may  have  in  Mr.^Jibbon, 
of  ‘  experience  having  taught’  the  old  and  Melchitc^Uhriftians^ 
of  Jerufalemi  -to  prefer  the  Mahomerans  to  the  Latins  for 
A  fear  of  the  liege,  a  feeling  of  its  ten  ours,  a  de- 
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fpair  of  relief,  and  a  promife  of  favourable  terms,  might  each 
or  all  induce  them  to  clamour  for  a  capitulation.  And  Mr, 
Gibbon  has  again  loaded  the  credit  of  Renaiidot,  by  fayiiig  from 
him  what  he  does  not  fay  himfelf. 

Chapter  third  or  lixtieth.^ — ^This  re^refents  to  us  the 
Greeks  arrogating  to  thcmfelves  the  knowledge  of  divinity,  and 
'  the  Latins  defpifing  the  fubtilty  of  the  Greeks  in  it,  12a  ;  the 
differences  between  the  eaftern  and  weft'erri  churches,  xoncern- 
ing  the  ‘proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghofr,  122-123;  the  ufe  of 
leavened  or  un-leavened  bread  in  the  eucharift,  123;  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  things  ftrangled  and  ©f  bloody  fafting  on  Saturday,  eating 
milk  and  cheefe  in  the  firft  week  of  Lent,  and  indulging  the 
Weak  monks  with  flefh,  1 23  ;  concerning  the  ufe  of  animal 
oil  inftead  of  vegetable  in  the  undiion  of  baptifm,  referving  the 
adminiftration  of  this  undlion  to  bifliops,  decorating  the  bilhops 
with  rings,  (having  the  faces  of  priefts,  and  baptifing  infants  by 
a  fingle  immerfion,  1 24  ;  and  Concerning  the  fupremacy  of  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople  and  the  pope  of  Rome,  124-126; 
the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  crufades, 
126-127;  many  Latins,  who  were  fettled  at  Conftantinople, 
maffacred^  127- 130;  the*  reign  of  Ifaac  Angelas  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  1 30-131;  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
.Wallachians  from  the  empire  and  church  of  Conftantinople; 
131-132;  Ifaac  depofed  by  his  brother  Alexius^  132-133;  the 
fourth  crufade  preached  up,  1 34- 135;  the  perfons  engaged  in 
it,  1 35-136 ;  their  application  to  the  Venetians  for  (hips,  136- 137; 
the  general  hiftory  of  Venice,  to  this  time^  ^37'"^39  5 
tedeiacy  between  the  crufaders  and  Venetians,  1 39-141;  the 
crufaders  affembling  at  Venice  and.  being  diverted  into  Dal¬ 
matia,  141-144;  again  diverted  towards  Conftantinople  by 
Alexius  fon  tp  the  depofed  emperour  Ifaac,  144- 145  ;  a  part  of 
the  army,  on  this^  leaving;  the  reft  and  going  for  Jerufalem,  146} 
and  the  reft  failing  for  Conftantinople,  landing  at  it,  befieging 
it,  admitted  into  the  town  on  the  reftoration  of  Ifaac,  again  be- 
fieging  the  town  on  the  fecond  depofition  of  Ifaac,  taking,  and 
plundering  it,  146-173.  All  the  firft  part  of  this  chapter,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  ftring  of  digreffions.  I'he  differences  JIxitween  the 
two  churches,  had  either  no  influence  at  all,  or  &  very  flight 
one^  in  this  attack  of  the  Latins  upon  the  Greek  empirci  I'hey 
do  not  feem  to  have  had  any  at  all.  Or,  if  they  had,  they  were 
only. as  the  diift  of  the  fcale.in  addition  to  the  weight  within  it. 
And  they  ought  not^  if  the  (lighted  attention  had  been  paid  to 
propriety  by  Mr*  Gibbon,  to  unity  of  defign  and  to  refponfive- 
nefe  of  execution;  to  have  been  once  thought  of  in  a  work,  that 
is  to  give  us  only  the  *  important,*  aiid  ‘  the  rtioft*  important, 
circumftances  of  the  hiftory.  But  noth!  jg  can  ftop  Mr.  Gib* 
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bon’s  predominant  love  for  theological  diflertation.  He  buiit^ 
every  band  that  would  tie  him  up  from  indulging;  it.  And  then 
he  riots  in  the  ufe  of  his  liberty^  like  the  full-fed  ftallion  of 
the  Iliad. 

IAt(r/xov  Tsriiisio  Kpoxrjujv, 

Eisidotja*  ^ifs(r9<xt 

JV  xxfrt  otjjL^i 

XljuoK  ctt(r(roiilxi'  0  xyXMyi(pi  WfTrotSwf, 

P*/A(pa  s  (pepti  /xsix  r  koli  voijlov  sTtTTCcP. 

^nd  the  hiftorian  is  transformed  into  the  theologue,  merely  to 
xhibit  the  former  in  all  the  confident  impertinence  of  digreflion, 
nd  to  expofe  the  latter  in  all  the  common-^place  futility  of 
inbelief. 

P.  122.  The  Latins  are  faid  to  have  ‘  defpifed  in  their  turn 
the  relHefs  and  fubtle  levity  of  the  Orient^s,  the  authors  of 
every  herefy ;  and  to  have  blefled  their  Ovvn  fimplicity^  which 
was  Content  to  hold  t;ie  tradition  of  the  apoltolic  church.* 
U)d  ‘  yet/  as  we  are  told  in  the  very  next  words,  fo  early  as. 
in  the  feventh  century,  the  (ynods  of  Spain^  and  afterwards  of 
France^  improved  or  corrupted  the  Niccne  creed,  on  the  myfte- 
rious  fiibje6l  of  the  Third  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,’  bv  adding 
hat  he  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father.  I'he  fe- 
:ond  fentcnce  is  an  incomparable  proof,  of  tlie  pofition  in  the 
irft»  The  Latins  Ihnvcd  their  contempt  for  ‘  the  relllefs  aiiJ 
fubtle  levity’  of  the  Greeks,  and  proved  their  own  adherence 
0  ‘  the  tradition  of  the  church,’  by  adding  to  the  very  creed  of 
be  Greeks^  even  when  they  adopted  it.  One  could  haidly  think 
It  poflible  for  a  rational  being,  to  put  two  fuch  contradidlory 
entcnces  fo  clofe  together.  All  muft  be  attributed  to  a  ftrange 
«nnt  of  clearneft  and  dillinflnefs,  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  powers  of 
lifcernment.  We  have  feon  fo  many  inftances  of  the  fame 
dalhing  of  ideas  before,  as  can  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of 
this  fatal  defeat  in  his  underftanding.  Spirited,  vivid,  and  in¬ 
genious,  he  is  certainly  very  confufed.  His  n?!nd  fhoots  out  in 
vigorous  failles  of  thought  Occafionally,  but  cannot  purfue 
clearly  a  fteady  train  of  operations.  It  is  fometimes  confounded, 
M  it  is  here,  bj  the  very  fecorid  operation.  And,  with  fuch  an 
Unhappy  difcontion  of  underftanding,  it  is  no  wortder  that 
Itc  is  an  inndel.  How  could  he  be  expedted  to  comprehend 
grand  fyftem  of  Cliriftianity,  to  fee  parts  harmonizing 
^th  parts  .^nd  every  complication  uniting  into  a  regular 
^olc  \  who  cannot  arrange  his  own  thoughts  with  prccifion, 
^ho  is  perpetually  recoiling  from  the  very  line  which  he  has 
preferibed  to  his  own  motions,  and  confounding'  himfelf  by 
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have  expelled  in  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  fuch  a  Joledjm  in  the  other,  as 
we  fliould  lai!< Ji  at  in  any  writer. 

MifquoUuic;t.  P.  166.  'Text.  ‘  Pope  Innocent  the  Third 
‘  acciiies  the  pilgrims  of  rdpe^ting,  in  their  lull,  neither  a:>e  nor 
‘  fex.’  But  the  pope,  as  <|uoieJ  l)y  Air.  Gibbon  himfelf  in  the 
note,  is  by  no  means  fo  comprchenhve  and  generJ,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  makes  him.  He  f])eaks  not  of  the  pilgrirhs  at  large. 
He  notices  only  foine  of  them*  ‘  ^idon  (days  innocent-^)  nec 
‘  religioni  ncc  atari,’  &c.  And  tnis  furniilies  another  inftance, 
how  free  or  how  carelefs  Air.  Gibbon  is  in  the  application  of 
his  authorities. 

Chapter  the  fourth  or  fixty-firfl:. - This  fhews  us  the 

nomination  of  an  emperojir  by  the  Latin^^,  174-177  j  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  among  them,  1^7-180; 
the  provinces  flill  (landing  out  againfl  them,  180-183  ;  the  dif- 
content  of  the  Greeks  at  Conftantinoplc,  183-184;  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  Bulgarians  with  them,  184-185;  the  Greeks 
maflacrcing  the  Latins,  185;  the  approach  of  the  Bulgarians, 
185;  the  Latin  emperour  defeated  and  taken,  185-186;^  the 
Latin  empire  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  capital,  186-188  ; 
the  fccond  Latin  emperour,  18S  ;  his  misfortunes,  i8g  ;  his  fuc- 
cefles,  189- rg I ;  his  admiffion  of  the  Greeks  into  omces,  191; 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  !9i-i92  ;  the  third  Latin  emperour, 
a  Frenchman,  cruflied  with  all  his  army  in  marching  towards 
Conftantinople,  192-194;  the  fourth  Latin  emperour,  equally 
a  Frenchman,  reaching 'Conftantinople,  194;  his  misfortunes, 
194-195  ;  the  fifch“Latin  cm]>erour,--  196- 597  ;  his  fuccefs 
againft  the  (yreeks  of  Nice  and  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  who 
befieged  Conftantinople,  197  ;  the  fixth  and  laft  Latin  empe¬ 
rour,  198  ;  his  misfortunes,  198-  199  ;  his  mortgaging  the  holy 
relics,  200-202;  the  Greek  empire  of  Nice  gaining  greatly 
upon  him,  202-203;  furprizing  Conftantinople  itiVlf,  204-206; 
the  general  confequences  of  the  cnifades  upon  wefiern  tiurope, 
206-21 1  ;  aiid  ^  a  digreflion  on  the  family  of  Courtenay,’  from 
which  fome  of  the  I^atin  emperours  were  derived,  2M-2;o. 
This  acknowledged  ‘  digrclTion,’  fays  Air.  Gibbon,  ‘  the  p'urple 
d  of  three  emperours,  who  have  reigned  at  Conltantinople,  will 
authorife  or  exafe.'  Air.  Gibbon  has  fo  vitiated  his  under- 
flanding  by  the  habit  of  indulgence,  that  he  can  no  longer  dif- 
cern  the  grolfell  abfurcllty  of  digrellion.  Blinded  by  the  blaze 
of  the  fun  which  has  been  fo  llcentioufly  gazed  upon,  the  eye 
is  no'  longer  able  to  behold  an  oppofed  mountain.  And  the 
•addition  of  a  genealogical  ellAy  to  the  hiftcry  of  this  chapter, 
is  one  of  the  moll  wanton  and  whimfical  efFufions  of  injudi- 
cioufnefs,  that  even  the  preLnt  produ£lion  can  furnifh.  We 
need  not  fay,  that  the  very  purport  of  his  work,  and  the  very 
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profcflions  of  his  preface,  confine  him  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  reftrain  him  to  the  hiftory  of  its  decline  and  fall, 
and  tic  him  do^n  to  the  moft  important  circumftances  of  either. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  Tingle  argument,  upon  the  point.  7'he 
digreflion  fpcalcs  fufficiently,  for  its  own  intrufi-venefs  and 
eftrontery*  And  this  moft  ridiculous  of  all  ridiculous  digrellion?, 
this  clumfily  ftitched-on  ajfumentum  to  the  records  of  hiftory, 
and  this  au'kwardly  protuberant  botch  upon  the  mantle  of  it ; 
could  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  enflaved  as 
his  judgment  is  by  the  perpetual  practice  of  digreffions,  have 
been  deemed  capable  of  any  excuib,  much  lefs  of  any  fandion; 
if  another  principle  had  not  come  in  to  delude  him.  The  zeal 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  betrays  his  vanity.  He  has  fame  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  connedion,  we  doubt  not,  w^ith  the  family  which  he 
blazons  fo  ftudioufly.  For  the  fake  of  gratifying  this  petty  pride, 
the  hiftorian  of  the  world  is  content  to  fink  into  die  humble  an- 
nalift,  of  a  family  j  the  purblind  critic  takes  car-e  to  ftiut  his  eyes 
entirely}  and  the  race-horre,:that  was  perpettially  flriking  out  of 
die  courfe,“refolves  to  quit  it  with  a  bold  leap  at  once.-  And 
all  ferves  ftrongly  to  imprefs  a  full  convidion  upon  our  mindF, 
of  the  weaknefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  judgment^  when  it  comes  ta 
ftrugglc  with  his  'habits,  and  to  contend  with  his  pallions  ;  and 
of  its  readinefs  when  it  is  reduced  into  fervitude,  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  its  mafters,  to  ‘  excufe’  what  it  would  heartily  con¬ 
demn  in  its  free  ftate,  and  even  to  ‘  authorife’  the  moft  fiivage  in¬ 
temperances  of  tyranny  over  it. 

We  have  already  juft ified  the  crufades  fufficiently,  upon  .prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy  and  upon  grounds  of  probity.  Nor  fliall  ve 
now  examine  any  new  intimations  againft  them,  in  Mr.  Gibbon. 
Only  we  cannot  but  notice  the  very  violent  zeal  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  which  has  incidentally  charged  the  crufaders  with  a  moil 
extraordinary  crime.  This  is  no  lefe  an  enormity,  than  work- 
ing,— not  upon  Sundays — but— in  Paffion  Week..  ‘  Such  was 
^  the  pious  tendency  of  the  crufades,’  he  fays  in  p.  186,  at  the 
liege  of  Adrianople,  ‘  that  they  employed  the  holy  week^  and  the 
margin  adds  Marchy  ‘  in  pillaging  the  country  for  fubfiftencc, 

*  a  id  in  framing  engines  for  the  diJiruSHon  of  their  fellovc- 

.  MJiians:  .  . 

P..187.  ‘  The  empire,  at  once  in  a  ftate  of  childhood  and 
‘  caducity.*  ^  This  is  worfe  than  the  worft  of  Johnfon’s 
pedalian  words.  It  is  alfo  abfurd.  Caducity  forms  no  contraft  to 
childhood.  And  jeni/ity  fliould  have  been  the  latinized  word. 

.  ,  P.  199.  Text,  ‘.The -^poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,— 

<  by  the  alienation  of  the  marquifate  of  Namur  and  the  lordjhy 

*  of  Courtenay f  .  Note.  ‘  Louis  IX.  dllkpproved  and  Jlopped^  \ 

<  aUination  of  Courtenay.^  This  is  very  ftrangc.  But  w  e  have| 
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fecn  fo  much  of  the  ftrangenefs  in  the  text  and  notes  already,  that 
even  thefe  moft  amazing  of  all  contrarieties  lofe  their  efFedl  upon 
us,  and  contradiftorinels  becomes  familiar  in  Mr.  Gibbon.  In 
every  other  author,  the  text  and  the  notes  go  on  in  loving  fel- 
iowfhip  together^  The  note  indeed  always  plays  the  parafitc 
to  the  text. 


Quicquid  dicunt,  laudo;  id  rurfum  li  ne;gant,  laudo  id  quoque; 
Negatquis?  nego;  ait  ?  aio;  poftremo  imperavi  egomet  mihi. 
Omnia  adfentari;  is  quasftus  nunc  eft  multo  uberrimus. 


But  Mr.  Gibbon  repeatedly  breaks  in  upon  this  parafitical  hu¬ 
mour,  and  deftroys  this  loving  fellowfhip.  His  notes  are  be¬ 
having  like  impudent  varlets  to  their  mafters,  and  giving  them 
the  lie  dire^.  I'his  does,  we  fee,  in  the  boldeft  manner.  ~  And 
yet  in  p.  215  we  find  ‘  the  callle  of  Courtenay^  actually  alienated^ 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  ‘  profaned  by  a  plebeian  owner.^  So,  with 
an  equally  obvious  though  much  lefs  remarkable  contradiftJon, 
Mr.  Gibbon  in  p.  200  makes  ‘the  nummus  aureus — about* 

‘  (hillings  fterling  in  value;*  when  in  v.  397  he  has  previoufly 
made  it,  ‘  equivalent  to  eight  (hillings  of  our  fterling  money.* 
Both  unite  with  the  embojfed  digrelfion  above,  to  fhew  digreffions 
and  contradiftions  continuing  to  go  on  together,  and  to  mark  by 
their  union  the  natural  unfixednefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon*s  fpiritj  and 
Xhe  habitual  unfteadinefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  judgment. 


[  To,  be  continued^  ] 


Art.  III.  Agriculture  the  primary  Interejl  of  GreaUBritain.^  By 
David  Youngs  Author  of  National  Improvements*  8vo^ 

Elliot  and  Kay.  London,  1768^  .  .  -  •  < 


pVUR  readers  will  pleafe  to  obferve  that  this  is  not  a  per- 
^  formance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  but  a  namefakc  only,  who 
treads  over  the  fame  ground  with  that  celebrated  agriculturift 
with  an  ardour  and  enthufiafra  nearly  the  fame,  but  with  talents, 
in  feveral  refpe£ls,  different.  By  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
title-page,  it  appears  that  Mr.  David  Young,  our  author,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Perth,  in  Scotland;  and  it  ^fo  appears  from* the 
volume  before  us  that  the  author  is  not  only  a  zealous*  friend 
to  agriculture,  but  is  alfo  acquainted  with  its  pradlice,  * as  car¬ 
ried  on  at  prefent  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  illand. 

The  work  is  partly  praftical  and  partly  theoretical ;  and  wc 
regret  that  the  laft,  as  is  but  too  ufual,  is  of  greater  bulk  than 
the  firft.  The  five  firft  fedtions  in  particular  may  be  almoft 
emirely  referred  to  this  head,  and  treat  of  various  political 
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qucAions  concerning  the  comparative  ftrength  and  liability  of 
comr/iercial  and  agricultural  ftates ;  the  price  of  provifions; 
connexion  bctv.xen  the  price  of  grain  and  the  prefperity  of  the 
farmer;  caufes  of  the  decline  of  agriculture;  influence  of  co- 
Ionics  on  the  profperity  of  a  nation  ;  national  debt,  paper-r 
money,  &c.  6cc.  which  wc  confider  as  fpcculativc  queftions  of 
too  dilficuk-  inveftigation  to  be  fol\  ed  by  a  few  curfory  obfer- 
vations  ;  v»re  therefore  pafs  them  over  as  of  little  moment,  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  our  readers  fome  iuca 
of  the  fpecific  plans  of  improvement  our  author  fuggefts,  and 
take  notice  of  fomc  ufeful  practical  obfervations  that  lie  fcattered 
through  thefc  pages. 

It  is  in  the  lixth  fe<Slion,  which  treats  of  ‘  the  mod  probable 
^  means  of  reducing  the  price  of  provilions  fo  as  to  ferve  ail 
‘  traders  and  maiuifadturcrs  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  at  pre- 
‘  font,  and  likewife  to  be  able  to  export  great  quantities  an- 
‘  nually/  that  Mr.  Young  developcs  his  great  plan  of  improve¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  following  is  as  concife  an  outline  as  wc  think 
could  ferve  to  convey  a  juft  idea  to  our  readers. 

He  fets  out  with  fuppofmg  it  proved  that  the  ftate  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  Britain  is  at  prefent  at  fuch  a  low  ebb  as  that  the 
wiiole  produce  of  the  land,  by  fkilfu!  management,  might  be 
•augmented  to  ten  ti;nes  its  prefent  amount.  'Fo  th's  pofitioii 
wc  have  no  hefitation  in  giving  our  ready  afient.  ‘  Why  may 
^  not  then,’  favs  he,  ‘  our  o»vn  country  be  improved  to  fuch  a 
‘  degree  as  to  fuperfede  any  occafion  for  iniporting  the  nccefliirics 
‘  of  life?’  This  he  thinks  might  be  cafily  accompliflied.  Let 
'  ‘  government,^  he  proceeds,  ‘  or  private  individuals,  take  only 
^  the  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually  expended  on  the 
‘  importation  •  of  grain, , and  lay  out  that  fum  for  manure,  and 
‘  for  improving .  the  foil,  the  point  would  be  gained  in  a  year 
‘  or  two.  How  ridiculous  is  it  then  in  government  to  gi\eL 

many  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  improvement  of  fo- 
*  reiga  colonies  ;  nay,  for  the  improvements  in  agriculture  i:i 
^  foreign 'countries,  which  we  refufc  to  beftow  on  our  own!' 
^'Fhough  this  daft  refle^^tion  be  fuppofed  .well-founded,  yet  the 
firft  part  of  the  propofition  v/ill  be  deemed  vague  and  urdaris- 
•fiiclory.  Ke  endeaymirs  to  illuftrate  it  by  fomc  fubfequciit  r."- 
marks,  which  would,  if  examined,  we  are  afraid,  be  found  equally 
liable  to  objeftions.  ,  ,  ‘ 

Proceeding,'  he  propofes  that  a  grand  national  (y^ftem  of  agrb 
culture,  lomewhat*  on.  the  plan  he  himfelf  had  prop.ofed  in  a 
treatife  formerly  publilhcd  by  him,  and  'often  referred  to  in  this 
work,-  entitled  ‘'National  .Improvement,'  fhould  be  univerLHy 
adoj’ited;'  in  confequence  of  which,  Britain  ‘  having  large  qnan* 

‘  tities  of  corn  to  export,  wc  migiit  attempt  to  raife  as  rnnefl 
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^flax  and  hemp  as  the  nation  needed.  Nor  would  the  efrecl 
f  of  this  happy  change  be  attended  with  great  ditHculty,  ivcre 
<  all  ranks  of  men  heartily  to  concur  in  purfuing  the  proper  means  for 
‘  its  accomplifimient ,  The  great  obftaclc,  however,  lies  with  the 
‘  people  theml'elves.  It  muft  be  owned  to  be  a  difficult  matter 
s  to  caufe  a  whole  nation  to  adopt  one  fcheme  of  rotation  of 
‘  crops  ;  but  the  greateil  difficulty  would  be  to  convince  the 
‘  farmers,  who  are^  in  general,  wedded  to  their  own  old  cuftoms, 

‘  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  And,  indeed,  fo  great  is  this  diffi- 
‘  culty,  that  1  apprehend  it  could  fcarcely  be  overcome  without 
‘  the  interference  of  government.’ 

He  then  prqpofes  that  government  fhould  lend  its  fanclion 
for  enforcing  this  general  I'yllem.  He  afterwards  thus  farther 
explains  himfelf : 

‘  Suppofing,’  fays  he,  ^  the  national  fyftem  to  be  one  half  In 
grafs,  iind  one  half  in  corns  and  fallow,  or  (in  fome  places  far  from 
manure  or  fea-ports)  two-thirds  in  grals,  and  one-third  in  corns  and 
lallov^'. 

‘  In  order  to  make  this  fyftem  become  general,  the  government 
ihould  give  premiums  in  every  county  or  (hire,  5/.  each  acre,  for 
the  bell  crop  of  wheat,  not  exceeding  ten  acres,  and  fo  on  for 
every  other  crop  mentioned  in  the  fyllem.  And,  in  order  to  raife 
^  fund  for  thefc  premiums,  every  farmer  that  had  more  than  the  one 
half  of  his  farm  in  corns,  to  pay  fixpence  for  each  acre  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fixpence  for  each  acre  he  nad  in  grafs  above  two-thirds  ; 
fixpence  each  acre  of  all  ^afie  grounds  capable  of  improvement ^  that 
viere  neither  improved  or  planted*  The  fuiii  raifed  in  this  way  to  be 
wholly  allotted  for  premiums-to  thofe  who -railed  the  bed  crops  in 
following  the  national  fyllem.  The  premiums  to  continue  for  Uyenty 
years  at  iealU* 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  this  au¬ 
thor)  into  what  wild  chimeras  a  man  will  fall  in  profecuting  a 
iVftem  of  his  own  invention.  Farther  remarks  on  the  above 
are  unncceflary,  unlefs  it  be  barely  to  take  notice  that  many 
thoufands  of  opulent  proprietors  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland 
would,  by  this  fingle  regulation,  be  reduced  to  indigence  and 
beggary  5  for  there  is  not  perhaps  a  thoufand  acres  of  land  in 
this  ifland  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  fuch  men  as  our  au¬ 
thor,  or  of  any  man,  were  they  to  decide  with  philofophical 
precifion,  that  are  not  capable  of  fome  improvement.  But  how 
many  millions  of  acres  are  there  in  the  illand  that  never  can  be 
made  to  yield  the  half  of  a  fixpence  per  acre  of  rent? 

The  author  proceeds,  however,  for  many  pages,  to  illuflrate 
and  defend  this  fyftem  ;  but  at  length  he  feems  to  abandon  it, 
and  adopts  another  on  the  fame  principle,  that  is  not  altogether 
fo  liable  to  objection,  becaufe  it  is  upon  a  fmaller  fcale.  Were 
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it  to  be  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  who  chofe  voluntarily  to 
enter  into  an  afibciation  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  not  impoflible  but 
fomething  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ufe : 

*  Since  writing  the  preceding  pages/  fays  he,  *  I  have  converfed 
with  many  gentlemen  and  farmers :  fomc  of  tliem  are  of  opinion 
that  dividing  the  whole  of  Britain  into  dillrids  of  about  twelve  miles 
long,  and  tour  broad,  the  improved  parts  by  thenifelves,  and  un^ 
improved  parts  by  themfelves,  every  farmer  paying  a  fmall  tax- 
aticn  every  year  tor  each  acre  of  his  farm,  in  order  to  raife  a  fum 
to  be  given  as  premiums  to  thofc  who  raife  the  greateit  crops  upon 
ten  acres,  agreeable  to  the  plan  propofed  for  .a  national  fyltem. 
This  money  to  be  dillributed  in  the  dillri<^  in  which  it  is  raifed, 
and  to  be  applied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  the  above  premiums; 
and  whatever  the  fum  was  that  the  farmer  paid  for  each  acre,  the 
proprietor  of  the  lands  to  pay  the  fame  for  each  acre  upon  his  cliate. 
This  would  be  a  good  fcheme  for  every  proprietor  to  follow  over 
his  eftate,  although  not  patronifed  by  government,  I'his  is  only 
raifing. premiums  to  be  given  to  the  bell  farmers  on  every  ellate, 
which  would  encourage  improvements,  and  foon  teach  the  mod  ig¬ 
norant  that  it  was  better  to  improve  one  acre  properly,  than  three  or 
four  in  the  ordinary  way. 

‘  And  in  order  to  make  the  prizes  as  equal  as  poffible,  fo  that 
farmers  of  different  ftations  might  each  of  them  receive  fevcral 
premiums,  it  is  propofed  that  there  fhould  be  three  different  clafl'cs 
of  prizes: 

*  The  firft  50/.  for  ten  acres,  for  the  beft  crop  of  wheat  after 

fummer  fallow ;  and  the  next  year  the  fame  fum  for  a  green 
crop;  and  fo  on.  , 

•  The  fccond  clafs  for  the  beft  crop  upon  five  acres. 

*  The  third  clafs  10/.  for  the  beft'erop  upon  two  acres. 

‘  Each  of  the  claftes  to  have  lix  premiums  every  year. 

f .  The  firll,  for  the  bell  crop  of  wheat  after  a  fummer  fallow^ 

•  The  fccond,  bell  green  crop  after  wheat. 

•  The  third,  beft  barley  with  grafs  feeds. 

‘  The  fourth,  bell  hay  crop. 

^ '  The, fifth,  beft  pafture. 

TheTixtli,  beft  crop  of  oats,  after  being  five  years  in  grafs. 
f  Thcfc  premiums  to  continue  ten  pr  twenty  years  at  Jeaft, 

-  *  Some  of  the  farmers  might  be‘  entitled  to  the  whole,  or  for  as 
many  of  their  crops  as  were  judged*^  beft  ;  but  no  farmer  to  receive 
more  than  one  prize  for  each  grain  ;  that  is,  fix  prizes  in  the  whole, 
during  the  firft  ten  years;  but  the  fecond'ten  years  to  have  a  right 
to  compete  as  before.  .  - 

<  This  would  be  a  more  certain  w^ay  of.  gaining  than  the  lottery; 
for  every  farmer  would  be  rewarded  according  to  his' merit,  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  induftry  ;  and  as  fomc  farmers  might  gain,  in  the  fpa:c 
of  ten  years,  the  fix  prizes,  which  would  be  300/.  for,  the  firfti 
150/.  for  the  fcQond^  and  60A  fo^  the  third  plafs,  no  farmer  could 

reafonably 
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rcafonably  complain  of  his  taxations,  when  he  is  thus  rewarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  merit ;  for  he,  and  every  farmer,  has  a  chance  of 
gaining  one  or  more  of  thefe  premiums  who  has  only  an  hundred 
acres,  and  pays,  we  (hall  fay,  twopence-halfpenny  per  acre,  which 
is  a  guinea  annually ;  and  this,  for  ten  years,  is  only  ten  guineas 
for  the  higheft  clafs  ;  and  for  this  he  has  a  chance  of  gaining  300/. 
and  almolt  a  certainty  of  gaining  more  than  one  prize,  if  he  is  in- 
duftrious,  although  he  does  no  more  than  follow  the  example  of  thofc 
that  gained  the  prizes  before  him.  In  the  courfe  of  ten  years  there 
would  be  fixty  prizes  of  50/.  each,  which  would  make  30c/. 
nuallyt  fi^^ty  of  zjV.  each,  130A  fixty  of  ic/.  each,  60/.  in  each 
diftrift  ;  fo  that  the  rich  farmer  who  has  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  the  poor  one  who  has  but  a  fmall  portion,  have  each  a  chance  to 
gain  fome  of  thefe  premiums,  if  they  pay  attention  to  thofe  who 
gained  the  prizes  before  them. 

*  But  although  the  farmer  Ihould  gain  no  prize  at  all,  yet  he 
would  be  a  greater  gainer  than  the  annual  taxation,  by  learning  from 
the  example  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  an  annual  re- 
gifter  of  each  year’s  produce  fliould  be  kept,  and  to  be  open  to 
the  infpedion  of  every  farmer.  The  proprietor  of  every  eltate  would 
gain  ten  times  more  than  his  annual  taxation  ;  in  fome  parts  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  fold,  by  getting  his  whole  ellatc  improved  in 
the  higheft  order.* 

Our  author  proceeds  to  point  out,  in  an  amplified  manner, 
the  benefits  that  would  refult  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
in  the  way  of  diftri£ts,  or  where  it  was  confined  only  to  pri¬ 
vate  eftates.  But  he  takes  no  notice  of  private  voluntary  af- 
fociations  of  farmers  tfiemfelves  Tor' car fyiiig  into  efFedl  a  plan 
of  this  fort,  under  fuch  modifications  as  they  themfelves  fhould 
think  proper,  though  we  think  this  is  the  mod  probable  way 
of  its  ever  being  carried  into  praftice ;  nor  have  w^e  a  doubt 
that,  under  proper  modifications,  private  focieties,  upon  a  plan 
cf  this  fort,  might,  in  many  places,  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
progrefs  of  improvements  in  agriculture. 

Our  author’s  general  fyftem  of  farming  may  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  quotation ;  and  his  manner  of  writing  may- 
alfo  be  pretty  fairly  comprehended  by  it.  The  greateft  objcdtion 
we  have  to  his  general  fchemes  for  promonng  national  improve-p 
ment  is,  that  they  fuppofe  a  much  greater  degree  of  zeal  and; 
attention  to  fubjefts  of  this  fort,  among  men  of  rank,  and  the 
body  of  the  people  in  general,  than  we  fufpeil  will  be  found  to. 
cxift.  His  particular  notions  of  agriculture,  though  they  are 
fometimes  expreffed  in  a  manner  not  the  moft  engaging  that 
could  be  wdihed,  feem  to  us  not  at  all  ill-founded. 

The  fucceeding  part  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  remarks 
niade  on  a  journey  from  Glafgow  to  Ayr,  which  is,  in  general, 
a  flat  corn  country;  and  in  another  journey  from  Edinburgh  to 
Fo|*ts  William  and  Auguftus ;  and  through  Ruthven  of  Badenoch, 
'  which 


promulgcd,  may  con 
of  all  hrft'ories,  the 
iption  of  manners,  a 
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which  is  a  highlarKl  country.  His  notions  for  promoting 
improvement  o:  corn  countries,  bating  perhaps  fomewhat  for 
the  author’s  too  languine  expectations  of  fuccefs,  appear  to  be 
nioft  of  them  founded  on  experience.  As  to  his  remarks  on  the 
improvements  of  the  Highlands,  do  not  profefs  ourfclves  to 
be  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  If  ate  of  that  country  as  to  be  able 
to  decide  on  ihe  judicioufnefs  of  his  obfervatiqns  there;  but  we 
cxmfefs  we  are  a  liulc  inclined  to  be  fceptically  difpofed  refpect- 
ing  iheml 

Though  this  book, is  far  from  being  written  ip  an  elegant 
ftyle  cr  manner,  and  contains  many  extravagant  notions  on  fpe- 
cuhtive  fubjedls,  which  a  young  and  inexperienced  reader 
Hiould  be  warned  againft,  yet  fome  judicious  remarks  arc  in- 
tenperfed  through  it,  which,  if  carefully  feparated  from  the  rell, 
might  teiul  to  advance  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  in  thofediftrids 
of  this  ifland  where  improvements  have  not  been  carried  to  any 
comKlcrable  height ;  and  fcveral  iiiitances  are  given  incidentally 
of  fur  pi  i  fin  g  crops  that  have  been  raifed  ni  Scotland.  On  the 
culture  of  flax  in  particular,  the  author’s  direiStlons  are  very  full, 
Slid  he  greatly  approves  of  it  as  a  profitable  crop,  aflerting  that 
it  is  fo;nctimcs  worth  forty,  ‘fifty,  and  even  lixty  pounds  aa 


acre. 


AitT.  TV.  7 he  Poetns  of  Per  doji.  Tranjloied  from  the  Per  for, 
by  yofeph  Cdjampidi:^  Efq.  4to.  I2s.  boards,  Cadell.  Lcn- 
doil,  lySb.  V 


I  N  . common  with  every  finccrc  friend  to  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man  knowledge,  vve  look  with  fenfible  fatisfav5lion  on  any 
attempt* to  enlarge  its  limits;  but  we  feel  particularly  pleafcJ 
when  Its  advances- conduce  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  our 
own  fpccics,  and  prefent  human  nature  in  new  characters  and 
new  fitu-ations.  In  this  view'  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  uncler- 
of  the  author  of  the  book  before  us ;  nor  can  we  help 


feeling*  ourfelvcs  under  confidcrable  obligations  to  one  w  hot 

u.i  .  1  .  _ !*»!.•  .  •  *1.  ^  I _ 1 _ /»r 


and  aijiduitv  have  cnabied  him  to  Z2i\u  the  knowledge  ol 
a  language  with  which  very  few  arc  acquainted,  wliich  i> 

* _ A.  A..  _ ...»  !  ^  /^ir. 


detail  of  facts*  relative  to  countries  not  very  difrant  froni  or.: 
own,  and  within  thofe  limits  to  \vhich  our  intercourfe  r.ni 


/  •  • 
connexions  extciiJ,  tliough  the  claim  they  poirefs  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  is  not  to  he  denied,  yet  effects  and  caiifes  nr- 
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fo  perplexed  and  involved  in  a  variety  of  changes  and  revolu^ 
lions  that  we  find  it  oftentimes  difficult  and  painful  to  trace  out 
a  natural  and  eafy  order  of  events  in  a  courfe  of  relation  and 
analogy.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different  when  we  perufe  the  hif- 
tory  of  nations,  like  Perfia,  feparated  from  us  by  an  im- 
menfe  interval ;  for,  befides  the  fuperior  degree  of  curiofity, 
they  awaken  from  the  ftrange  complexion  of  manners  an'd  in¬ 
cidents  they  prel'ent,  having  experienced  comparatively  but  few 
of  thofe  iignal  fluctuations  which  have  fo  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  they  ftill  bear  in  their  afped:  the  charader  and 
impreffion  of  high  aniiquity,  and  difeover  the  livelieft  fpeci- 
mens  of  primitive  manners  and  patriarchal  government,  d'bat 
part  of  the  hiliory  of  Perfia  which  occupies  this  firft  volume  of 
the  tranflation  is  almoft  too  romantic  and  abfurd  to  merit  a 
more  ferious  attention  than  we  ufually  beftow  on  fables.  When 
we  draw  nearer,  however  to  prefent  times  the  narration  piay 
afiume  a  inore  ledate  and  credible  appearance  ;  and  we  may  pro  • 
bably  then  feel  ourfelves  on  ground  lefs  hollow  and  precarious, 
and  opening  to  profpeds  more  diilind  and  extenfive.  i  On 
this  account  we  wifh  the  ftate  of  the  author’s  health, 
about  which  he  feems  in  the  preface  a  little  apprehenfive,  may 
not  impede  the  j^rogrefs  of  the  undertaking.  Yet  we  earnedly 
recommend  to  him  to  run  no  rilk  of  injuring  his  family  by  en¬ 
dangering  his  life  in  purfuits  and  exertions  for  which  he  appears 
but  indifferently  calculated,  and  which  may  poffibly  ovcrltrain 
his  powers  and  harrafs  his  conftitation  j  but  to  content  .himfelf 
with  a  literal  profe  tranflation,  and  leave  th'c  more  fanciful  parts 
of  the  execution  to,  fome  perfoii  cf  more  poetical  talents  and 
rich'fr  qualifijeafions, 

Perhaps  it .  may  not  be  unentcrtalning  if  we  prefent  our 
readers  with  a  concise  account  of  the  romantic  legends  vvhicli 
form  the  fubjcvSb  of  the  i)pern  ;  and  we  are  forry  at  the  fame 
time  to  obferve  that  this  yyill  be  by  far  the  moft  agreeable  part 
of  the  tall:  to  ourfelves,  fince  the  feverer  tones  we  (hall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  aflhme  in  examining  the  poetical  merits  of  the  tranf- 
Ution,  iiotwithftanding  the  unfaypurable  idea  the  world  is  apt  to 
adopt  of  the  humanity  of  Reviewers,  arc  painful  to  our  feelings 
as  men,  though  our  duty  as  critics  makes  it  too  often  neceflkry 
to  lacrifice  our  feelings  to  our  iudj^ment',  and  die  grave  and 
oitenfible  nature  of  our. charge. 

In  v/hat  regards  the  prefent  condition  of  Perfia  and  its  an¬ 
cient  hiliory  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Sir  John  Chardin 
and  the  very  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Hyde.  The  lall- 
mentloned.gentleman  publiflicd  the  abridgement  of  thc^Zende- 
vafta,  the  book  written  by  ZcrJuflit  or  Zoroaftcr,  containing 

tho 
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the  do£lrines  of  his’  religion,  his  code  of  laws,  and  his  aphorifmj 
cf  (cicncc  and .  morality,  with  a  Latin  tranflation.  The  very 
extravagant  and  impofTible  events  related  by  the  Perfian  hifto- 
jiaos  have  long  ruined  their  credit  with  the  learned,  and  turned 
the  curiofity  and  attention  of  all  men  to  the  accounts  given  us 
by  the  Greek  hiftorians  of  that  romantic  people.  This  grave 
and  faftidious  temper  has,  however,  fometimes  perhaps  led  us  to 
reject  too  indiferiminately  the  teftimony  of  eaftern  writers,  or  to 
'place  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  boaftfiil  relations  of  Grc- 
cian  authors.  -  Much  of  the  Grecian  hiftory  of  Perfia  wears  a 
juarvellous  and  fufpicious  appearance  ;  and  if  we  fake  into  con- 
fidcration  the  temptations  this  people  was  under  to  mifreprefent 
feme  things,  and  to  fabricate  others,  we  fliall  fee  reafon  to 
cberifh  fome  fcruples  in  reading  their  accounts.  This  at  leaft 
muft  be  allowed  in  favour  of  the  oriental  hiftorians,  that,  fmcc 
>vc  are  always  aware  of  the  high  and  magnificent  ftrain  of  their 
writings,  we  are  not  liable  to  be  betrayed,  by  a  plaufible  and 
Ipecious  colour  of  reprefentation,  into  aWeeure  and  credulous 
repofe,  but  approach  them  generally,  with  a  ftiare  of  diftrull 
and  caution  that,  if  properly  ufed  and  dxieftcd,  might  often  en¬ 
able  us  to  reduce  the  hyperbole  of  thefe  annalifts  to  the  fober 
mcafure  and  conFiftency  of  truth.  But  as  at  the  moment  we  arc 
writing  this,  there  occurs  to  us  a  circumftance  to  which  this 
apology  does  not  extend,  we  will  hazard  a  further  remark  upon 
fubjeft. 

•  7'he  prodigious  longevity  aferibed  to  fome  of  tlieir  kings  by 
the  Perfun  hiftorian*'^  forms  a  leading  objedlion  againft  the  tefti- 
mony  of  their  records.  It  appears  from  thefe  writers  that  fome 
of  their  ancient  kings  lived  for  feveral  hundred  years.  Is  there 
fiot,  howxver,  a  poflibility  of  our  underftanding  thefe  hiftorians 
too  literally  ?  Might  not  a  whole  race  be  fometimes  included 
tinder  onr  name  and  defeription,  efpccially  where  the  fame  cha- 
ra£ler  prevailed  throughout  all  the  family  ?  Thus  in  the  ferip- 
turc  the  kings  of  Egypt  went  under  the  common  name  of 
Pharaoh.  This  conjecture  will  appear  more  probable  when  we 
confidpr  that  particular  religious  fedts  among  the  Perfians,  which 
inviolably  abftaincd  from  all  intercourfe  with  each  other,  were 
Ibinetimcs  fupported  by  their  feparate  and  diftinft  race  of  kings. 
We  find  alfo  that-piovinces  were  frequently  named  after  their 
Icings ;  a  circumftance  much  more  likely  to  take  place  where  i 
whole,  race  followed  in  fucceflion  under  a  common:  family 
dtW. 

We  have  prefled  thefe  few  obfervations  into  this  article  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  add  an  attfacStion  to  eaftern  litera¬ 
ture,  by  helping  to  remove  an  objeftion  ;  and  alfo  with  a  view 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  book  before  us,  iwhich  has 
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furnifted  us  with  no  diflertatlon  or  notes  to  prepare  us  for  luch 
eccentric  reading.  We  will  now  (ketch  out  the  hiliory  upon 
which  the  poem  is  built. 

All  Oriental  writers  agree  in  making  Kiuiners,  or  ‘Keyoma- 
rao,  the  firft  king  that  reigned  in  Penia;  they  tell  us  that  he 
was  chofcn  by  the  people  when  their  diltrefles  and  emergencies 
had  made  them  rcnfible  of  tlie  n^ceflity  of  a  ruler  to  difFufe 
among  them  the  benefits  of  peace  and  good  order.  This  great 
office  he  difeharged  with  confummatc  wlfdom,  teaching  his  fub- 
jcvils  how  to  build  cities,  and  directing  their  labours  in  ufefiil 
arts  and  manufactures.  I'he  doineftic  happinefs  eiijoyed  under 
this  prince  was  great  and  lading  ;  but  he  was  not  without  mo- 
leftation  from  feme  of  his  envious’  neighbours.  In  a  battle 
fought  with  thefc  troublefoinc  invaders,  whom  our  Perfian  poet 
and  the  old  romancers  denominate  a  nation  of  demons,  Siamck^ 
the  fon  or  grandfon  of  the  king,  was  (lain  in  a  perfonal  combat 
with  the  chief  irf  his  enemies.  This  melancholy  lofs  filled  the 
court  of  the  old  king  with  grief  and  lamentation.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  confolation  to  them  to  behold  in  the  fon  of 
Siamek,  whofe  name  was  Hofliung,  or  Hufhhang,  the  fame 
great  qualities  which  had  rendered  the  father  fo  illuftrious:.  This 
young  hero  was  trained  up  to  the  praCtiCe  of  war  with  the 
greatell  care  and  ailidiiity  by  the  old  monarch  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  was  carried  into  the  fieJi 
I  to  revenge  his  father’s  death.  A  fecond  battle  was  now  fought 
I  with  the  (ame  enemies,  in. which,  the  valour  of  Hofhung  was 
I  rewarded  with  complete  victory,  after  having  flain  with  his  own 
i  hand  their  formidable  leader.  Kiumers  (bon  after  refigned  his 
s  breath,  and  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourilhing  (late  to  his  valiant 
[  gratidibn. 

\  The  romance  writers  extend  this  king’s  life  to  the  term  of 
a  thouland  years,  out  of  which  he  reigned  five  hundred  and 
lixty.i 

!  Hoihung, -upon  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  difeovered  quall- 
I  ties  as  eminent  in  council  as  thole  he  had  (hewn  in  the  field, 
and  profecuted  with  the  greateft  vigour  the  wife  and  politic  re- 
i  gulations  of  his  predecefibr.  To  him  is  attributed  the  difco- 
veryof  mines,  and  the  inftitution  of  the  religious  doctrines  and 
[  ceremonies  of  the  magi.  He  divided  his  kingdom  into  (eparate 
i  diftribls,  and  placed  over  them  able  and  approved  governors : 

[  his  wifclom  and  his  arms  confpireJ  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
empire  and  the  Weflings  of  his  government ;  and  all  die  W’orld 
\  were  held  in  admiration  of  his  exalted  grandeur  and  extraordinary 
I  e:5dowments  of  mind  and  body.  ' ,  • 

A  Perfian  book,  entitled  Hofhung  Nameh,  has  been  tranflafed 
into  the  Turkilh  'language  for  Ihe  fake  of  the  wonderful 

accounts 
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accounts  it  contains  of  this  mighty  prince.'  '  His  reign  jafte^ 
forty  years. 

To  him  fuccceded  Tahmuraz,,  furnamed  Diiib'end,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  demons.  He  was  the  firft  monarch  of  Perii.l  that  in- 
iiiruted  the  office  of  vizier,  to  affilt  him  in  the  adminillration 
of  his  extenfive  dominions.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Golhunaj 
cither  in  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  or  the  wifdorn  of  his  councils; 
and  united  in  fuch  perfection  all  the  requiiites  to  form  a  great 
prince,  that  many  neighbouring  countries  voluntarily  incorpo¬ 
rated  themfelves  into  his  empire.  He  died,  according  to  (orne 
v/riters,  of  a  peftilential  diforder,  after  a  very  glorious  reign  of 
thirty  years. 

Giemfherd,  or  Giamfchid,  was  the  monarch  who  followed 
the  celebrated  Tahmuraz,  and  equalled^  if  not  exceeded,  his 
predcceflbrs  in  wifdorn  and  renown,  during  the  firft  part  of  his 
reign.  Schid  fignifies  the  fun  in  the  Perhan  language,  and  was 
•given  him ‘as  a  furname,  expreifive  either  of  his  great  glory  or 
extraordinary  beauty. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  to- 
'gethe'r  with  aftronomy,  became  fafl^ionable  ftudies  ;  which  cir- 
cumflance,  joined  to  the  confideration  of  his  inviting  a  great 
number  of  learned  men  to  his  court,  has  led  fome  to  conclude 
that  Pythagoras  paid  his  vifit  to  the  Magi  about  this  time.  But 
this  notion  is  generally  abandoned,  there  being  a  great  interval 
between  the  period  we  are  contemplating,  and  that  in  which 
Pythagoras  flourifhed,  according  to  the  moll:  rational  calcula¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  prince  that  granivri:!;s  were 
introduced  into  Periia,  as  fecurities  againft  famine,  v/hich  were 
Toon ‘after  followed  by  the  invention  of  wines,  tirft  adopted  as  a  I 
'medicinal  relief,  but  foon  extended  to  more  common  and  gencr-| 
'diis  tjfes.  I 

But  the  mofi.  glorious  event  of  this  reign  was  the  reform  of  I 
the  calendar,  which  was  undertaken  and  perfedted  under  thel 
auf|>ices  and  dircdlions  of  the  monarch  upon  the  throne.  Hi>| 
plan  of  government,  according  to  the  Perfian  hiftorians,  wa'I 
copied  from  the  model  of  jurifdidlion  he  obferved  in  the  hives ‘^ii 
bees  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  fpent  a  part  of  every  day  in  cen-i 
templating  the  politic  fyftem  of  thiEt  prudent  people.  But 
great  glory  and  happineis  he  derived  from  this  wife  and  virtuoU'B 
conduct,  at  length  overpow  ered  his  reafon,  and  he  began  to  K I 
himfelf  up  as  an  object  of  w'crfhip  to  his  fubjedls#  '1  his  ur.  B 
fortunate  conceit  growling  every  day"  more  extravagant,  he 
loft  the  affections  and  veneration  of  his  people.  For  his  in^  B 
pious  f  refumption,  however,  he  w"as  at  laft  defervedly  puniihe^  B 
Zodk,  a  prince  of  great  fubtilty  and  valour,  found  means  t* 
raife  an  army  and  invade  his  dominions,  w’hich  enterprife  ciP  J 
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jfi  the  defeat  arid  death  of  the  reigning  king,  and  the  cxaltatiofli 
of  the  victor  to  the  throne. 

It  is  much  difputed  from  what  family  Zoak  was  defeended  j 
but,  according  to  the  'molt  probable  accounts,  he  was  an  Arab 
by  his  father’s  fide,  and  related  through  his  mother  to  the  houfc 
of  Kiumers.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  man  deeply  (killed  in  the 
occult  fciences^  and  of  the  molt  profligate,  cruel,  and  aban¬ 
doned  difpofition,  'Fhc  romance  writers  and  our  iVrfian  poet 
relate  that  the  devil  afked  leave  to  ki(s  his  Ihoulders,  which  nav- 
ing done,  two  (bipents  f;n*uhg  from  them.  The  demon  vanilhed, 
but  appeared  again  in  the  fv)rni  of  a  phylician,  and  iid\  ifed  him^ 
as  a  remedy  for  the  w^cunds  made  by  the  bites  of  the  ferpent-s^ 
to  apply  to  them  the  brains  of  men  newly  l1aii>.  'Fhis  neccHity 
was  urged  as  a  pretence  for  continual  llaughtcrs ;  and  every  dai^ 
ibme  object  was  marked  out  as  a  victim  to  this  malady.  At 
lalt  an  event  took  place  that  releafed  the  people  from  thefe  con- 
ilant  and  melancholy  appreheniions.  Feredoon,  the  fon  of 
Giemfheid,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  nurfed  by  a  cow 
when  his  mother  v/as  forced  to  abandon  him,  as  foon  as  he 
attained  to  maturity,  encountered  and  defeated  the  tyrant,  after 
wiiicli  he  fucccedeJ  to  the  throne  himfelf,  by  right  of  inhe-* 
ritance. 

The  government  of  Feredoon  was  a  perfect  contraft  to  that 
of  the  monfler  he  had  expelled,  and  yielded  to  none  of  the  pre-^ 
ceding  reigns  in  wifdom  and  equity.  He  fignalifed  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  Gao,  or  Kaon,  a.  blackl!Tiith,--who  had  begun  th^ 
infurreblion  againft  Zoak,  by  making  the  leathern  apron  whicii 
he  wore,  the  royal  frandard  of  Perfia,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  ferviccs  to  the  lateft  polterity.  Feredoon  gloried  in 
pofleffing  three  valiant  fons,  remarkable  throughout  the  Ealt 
for  the  majelly  of  their  perfons,  and  the  c\cel!ence  of  their  en¬ 
dowments,  Sulm,  Toor,  and  Eritch.  I'hc  perlon  molt  famous 
for  his  wiHom  and  virtue  was  Eritch  the  youngell.  Thefe 
fons,  however,  became  the  foiirce  of  infinite  diftrefs  and  mi- 
fery  to  their  parent.  Sulm  and  I'oor,  overcome  bv  ambition, 
and  deeply  olrended  at  their  father’s  partiality  to  tlicir  voungeit 
brother  in  the  arotment  of  their  principalities,  conibired  to 
dethrone  him.  Eritch  undertook  ro  appeafe  and  reclaim  them  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  incautioully  repaired  to  their  camp  with¬ 
out  attendance,  where,  approaching  them  with  that  ibcurity 
which  belongs  to  innocence,  Ik*  expefed  himfelf  to  the:  full 
effeds  of  their  malignity  and  violence,  and  received  a  mortal 
Wound  from  the  hands  of  his  brother  i'oor.  Eritch,  however, 
Wt  a  daughter,  who  afterwards  brought  forth  a  fon  that  was 
enabled,  by  his  own  admirable  abilities  and  the  wife  inflrucFons 
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vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  grandfather,  both  of  whom 
he  defeated  and  flew  in  battle.  To  this  noble  youth,  whofe 
name  was  Munochere,  or  Manugiahr,  Feredoon,  full  of  years 
and  glory,  refigned  the  feeptre  of  Perfia. 

Munochere  followed  the  fteps  of  his  great  progenitor,  and 
even  went  beyond  him  in  the  luftre  of  his  arms,  having  the 
happinefs  of  pofl'efling  in  Saum  a  vizier  not  inferior  in  valour  or 
in  virtue  to  the  greateft  monarch  that  had  fat  upon  the  throne 
of  Perfia.  This  illuftrious  charafter  was  rendered  ftill  more 
famous  by  the  honour  he  claimed  of  being  the  father  of  Zalzer, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Ruftem,  thofe  heroes  whofe  mighty 
achievements  make  fo  diftinguifhed  a  figure  in  the  romantic 
legends  of  Perfia.  Saum  was  at  firft  exceedingly  fcandalifed  at 
finding  his  newly-born  fon  disfigured  by  a  great  quantity  of 
wliite  hair  upon  his  head  ;  on  account  of  which  misfortune  he 
caufed  him  to  be  expofed  on  a  rock,  where  he  was  nurtured 
and  educated  by  the  bird  called  Semurgh.  The  youth  was  at  laft 
difeovered  and  acknowledged  by  his  father,  and  foon  difplayeJ 
fuch  exalted  talents  that  he  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  the 
world,  and,  what  was  in  his  eftimation  of  far  greater  value,  the 
affeftions  of  the  exquifite  Rodahver,  the  daughter  of  Mehrab, 
governor  of  Kabul  flan,  a  Turk,  and  a  defeendant  from  Zoak. 
The  irreconcileable  antipathy  between  the  fedls  to  which  thev 
belonged,  and  the  families  from  which  they  fprung,  was  looked 
upon  at  firft  as  an  infuperable  obftaclc  to  their  union;  but  the 
uncommon  merits  of  the  young  lover  and  his  miftrefs  fo 
wrought  upon  their  gracious  monarch,  that  he  remitted  in  their 
favour  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  and  confented  to  the  folemnization 
of  their  nuptials.  The  iflue  of  this  marriage  was  the  incom¬ 
parable  Ruftem,  whofe  memoirs  form  the  moft  admirable  par: 
of  Ferdofi’s  poems,  which  the  tranflator  tells  us,  if  his  heain 
permit,  we  are  to  expeft  in  the  next  volume  of  this  work. 

We  think  we  have  here  difeharged  our  duty  to  our  readers 
by  the  outline  we  have  given  of  that  portion  of  Perfian  hiftorv 
which  makes  the  fubje£l  of  the  volume  we  are  reviewing ;  i"* 
which  we  have  confulted  other  aiuhoritles  befides  that  of  the 
author  of  the  poem,  and  collefted  feveral  prominent  and  diftin- 
guiftiing  circumftances  not  adverted  to  by  the  Perfian  bard. 
That  part  of  Perfian  hiftory  recorded  by  Perfian  hiftorian? 
which  we  have  here  exhibited,  may  be  thought  to  pofiefs  but 
little  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  ferious  reader;  we  begiiij 
however,  to  approach  that  period  which  affords  a  comparifon 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  writers  ;  and  this  comparifor* 
is  doubly  interefting,  both  as  it  may  help  us  to  elicit  truth 
probability  out  of  oppofite  teftimony,  and  as  it  gives  us  th? 
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ri^arCft  notions  of  the  diftinft  charadler  and  excellence  which 
belongs  to  fuch  oppofite  fpecimens  of  compofition  and  talte; 

Though  our  bufmefs  is  lefs.  with  Ferdoli  than  his  tranflatorj 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  the  infelicity  of  his  fubjeit  and  de- 
iign ;  for  though  the  events  he  records  are  eminently  calculated 
for  the  purpofes  of  poetry,  yet  the  conftant  and  unavoidable 
Recurrence  of  the  fame  incidents,  the  crowded  exhibition  of  fa¬ 
mous  chara6lers,  the  multiplicity  of  agents  without  much  di- 
Verfity  of  planr^  and  the  accumulation  of  fafts  without  much 
(iiftindion  of  colour^  fo  divide,  fubdividcj  and  weaken  our  at¬ 
tention  and  intereft  in  perufing  hiftorical  reprefentations,  that 
when  the  conftant  tenor  of  hiftory  is  tifurpcd  by  the  poet,'  he 
neceftarily  fails  of  arrefting  that  fixed  and  folemri  attention,  and 
of  kindling  thofe  high  enthufiaftic  feelings  which  obey  thfe  more 
potent  attractions  of  the  epic  model.  So  that  divide  it  impera^ 
however,  true  a  maxim  in  policy,  is  reverfed  by  the  laws  ,and 
principles  of  poetfy.  ‘  '  * 

But  if  it  be  true  that  this  poem  fo  marVelloufly  affefted  th^ 
fedinas  of  his  countrymen,  and  ravilhed  the  fine  tafte  of  Mah-^ 
moud,  the  accompliftied  fultan  of  Ghezny,  it  fhould  feem  that 
he  labours  under  a  ftill  greater  difadvantage  than  that  which  na¬ 
turally  adhered  to  his  plan,  that  of  appearing  through  the  grofe 
and  difcoloured  medium  of  a  miferable  tfanflation.  Nor  let 
this  fentence  give  pain  to  the  feelings  of  the  author,  or  humble 
him  too  much  in  his  own  opinion  ;  for  a  wide  range  of  excel/ 
lence  remains  for  him,  though  we  will  hot  allow  him  the  merit 
of  writing  good  poetry,  and  He  may  yet  be  in  poflellion  of 
ulents  and  pretenfions  that  raife  him  above  all  the  poets  in  the 
world,  only  let  him  call  to  hi^  alliftance  Whatever  judgment 
and  penetration  he  eiljoys  to  diferichant  his  niind  from  that  fatal 
delufiori  wliich  has  poflefled  Hini  with  the  notion  that  bccaufe 
he  can  tranflate  Perlianj  he  niuft  needs  be  able  to  write*  heroic 
poetry.  •  .  •  ^ 

The  work,  In^  the  drefs  in  ^wh’ch  it  is  prefented  .to  us^  is  fo 
totally  dellitute  of  every  poetical  merit,  that  we  will  not  Waftc 
time  in  remarking  Upon  thofe  defeCls,  which  muft  be  obvious 
to  every  reader  <iF  the  fmalleft  tafte ;  ndr  will  we’i  like  F'alftaff, 
inflict  ineffectual  wounds  on  inanimate  bodies,  and  Infolently 
trample  upon  the  defeiicclefs  dead  ;  we  fpeak,  how^ever,  our 
fentiments  thd:>  ftrongly  arid  decidedly  Becaufe  we  think  it  an 
important  exercife  of  our  duty,  as  Reviewers,  to  prevent,  if 
pofGblcj  the  perverfion  of  talents;  Which,  when  CxcnCd  in  theit 
proper  courfe;  might  be  of  benefit  to  mtrikind,  but  which,  if 
Unrcafonably  tortured  from  their  natural  propenfity,  reward  our 
pains  only  with  abortive  ftruggles  or  deformed  proau^oui. 
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f  It  a  time  now  to  produce  a  few  fpccimcns.’  afk  the 
poetical  reader  rf  his  mind  is  fatisfied  with  this  defcription  of  a 
terrible  combat  between  a  hero  and  a  demon  ? 

*  Proud  and  audacious !  dauntful  in  the  fighty 
The  demon  rov’d,  too  confident  of  might. 

His  (Irokes  on  all  re-echo,  all  engage. 

As  when  the  roaring  lion  hurls  his  rage. 

The  old  king  tfcmbled  as  he  view’d  the  force 
Of  the  dire  demons  mow  their  dreadful  courfe  ; 

^Twas  then  brave  Hoftiung,  with  undaunted  might, 

Sought  the  young  demon  through  the  thickeft  fight.. 

They  met;  they  fought;  the  hero’s  patriot  glow 
Gave  force  and  vigour  o’er  the  treach’rous  foe. 

Long  was  the  combat ;  when  the  prinCe’s  arm 
"  Struck  the  pale  demon,  trembling  with  alarm ; 

Then  hurl’d  him  from  his  couffer  as  he  fled, 

Andy  as  he  feH,  he  lopp’d  his  impious  head.’ 

Hofliung,  tlic  fecond  king  of  Peffia,  is  introduced  to  us  with 
this  eulogy : 

;  I 

*  Hofliung,  on  whom  unblemifli’d  laurels  (hone. 

Adorn’d  for  forty  years  th’  imperial  throne. 

Juft  as  a  judge  the  leglflator  reigns,  , 

And  feven  proud  kingdoms  \vere  his  bleft  domains.* 

And  the  benefits  of  his  government  are  thus  expatiated  upon  : 

*  Through  every -town  he  conduits  pafs’d  along. 

Supplying  water  to  the  inland  throng.  ' 

Canals  were  taught  to  flow  through  cv’ry  place. 

And  Commerce  rear’d  aloft  her  fmiling  face. 

Bridges  were  form’d,  where  ftreams  obftrudl  the  way. 
Opening  new  intercourfe  from  day  to  day.’ 

But  if  the  manner  of  Hoftiung’s  introduction  be  a  little  extra 
ordinary,  Tahmuraz -meets  with  no  better  fate 

‘  The  conqueror  of  demons,  Hofhung’s  heir. 

Brave  Tahmuraz,  then  fill’d  the  regd  cKkir ; 

Soon  he  conven’d  the  magic  priefts  of  fire. 

His  aftions  mark’d  him  worthy  of  his  fire. 

In  converfe  fage  they  pafs’d  th’  inftruCliye  tlme,= 

And  taught  the  monarch  how  to  rule  fuWime.’ 

Nor  is  the  king’s'  vizier  better  treated  by  the  tranflator,  biit, 
we  will  venture  to  ifay,  is  rendered  extremely  ridiculcnis ; 

^  The  lung*4  vizier,  pre-eminent  In  fame, 

•Folly  in  terror  fled  where’er  he  came. 
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All  day  religious  thoughts  his  foul  ptirfuMt . 

Reflexion  crown’d  him,  and  he  took  no  fojd 
Till  funfet,  when  he  waited  on  the  king. 

And  told  the  road  to  glory’s  heav’nly  fpring. 

His  fame  for  piety,  to  earth’s  extreme, 
j  Had  rais’d  him  high;  and  was  the  patriot’s  theme# 

How  vice  to  ftiuii;  impiety  explode. 

How  point  to  excellence  the  faireil  road. 

His  conftant  care  ;  and  by  his  counfel  fage 
The  king  appear’d  the  hero  of  his  age/ 

This  Is  a  very  odd  kind  of  a  march  : 

*  As  fleet  as  winds  they  march  in  firm  array/ 

The  virtuous  admini (I ration  of  Feredoon  is  thus  defcribcd  : 

‘  Far  from  the  throne  each  vice  the  chief  expels ; 

There  excellence  and  radiant  virtue  dwells. 

A  houfe  he  builds,  and  calls  the  comic  train  ; 

Here  the  fage  mingle  with  inftfu6live  ftrain.* 

This  Is  the  manner  in  which  he  celebrates  the  liberality  of  Fe-* 
ranilk  to  her  fon  Feredoon  : 

*  Embroider’d  clothes,  arid  gems  of  brighteft  hue. 

With  rapid  deeds,  fpears,  helmets,  armour  too. 

Turbans  and  belts  (he  liberally  gave; 

Her  mfnd  to  avarice  no  fordid  flave/ 

We  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  thefe  few  extra£ls  from  the 
tranflation,  and  leave  other  ihftances  of  the  fame  native  to  rc- 
pofe  in  that  friendly  obfcurlty  to  which  probably  the  dulnefs  of 
the  volume  may  confign  them.  We  will  not  take  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  the  author  has  given  us  over  him,  nor  fo  lofe  light  of 
candour  in  our  criticifm  as  wantonly  and  proudly  to  accumulate 
difappointment  and  chagrin  on  any  aflidUous,  but  unhappy 
writer.  What  we  have  here  alleged  robs  him,  indeed,  of  the 
bays  as  a  poet,  but  leaves  unirhpeached  his  general  underltand- 
!  ing  and  abilities ;  and  all  that  we  wilh  to  effect  by  it  is,  to  deter 
I  him  from  any  further  attempts  in  provinces  where  nature  has 
i  not  defigned  him  to  excel.  We  cartnot,  however,  take  a  final 
;  leave  of  him  without  mentioning  one  or  two  exprefliDns  that  are 
j  Ibmething  worle  than  unpocticah  In  p.  284,  ‘  grant  me  per- 
»  ‘  miffion  for  to  pierce  his  lines.’  In  p.  296,  '  drums^  trum- 
I  *  pets,  tabors,  glitter  on  the  plain.’  In  p.  307,  ‘  are  expelled 
‘  the  town fpeaking  of  the  magicians  who  are  banilhed  from 
I  the  royal  city.,  In  p.  321,  ‘  and  fnatch  thee  fafe  from  every 
j  ^  human  can ;’  furcly  fnare  would  have  anfwered  the  author’s 
j  t^rpofe  much  better.  In  p.  323,  *  let  anger  love  fucceed 
I  ‘  A  a  2  meaning 


J36  Fragments  d/  Englljh  and  Irtjh  Utjhry. 

meaning  let  love  fuccced  anger.  Elyftum^  in  p.  3^3^  351.  Th^ 
words  lore  and  th^me  are  good  words  enough,  but  they  recur  fo 
often  as  at  laft  to  offend.  Non-compltancei  irt  p.  361.  Divinely 
bright,  fublimcly  young,  and  heavenly  fair,  are  phraies  that  we 
meet  with  too  often. 


Art.  V.  Fragments  of  EngUJh  and  Irijh  Hijlory  in  the  FUnth 
and  Tenth  Century.  .  Ini  wo  Parts.  Tranjlated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Icelandic^  and  illu/i7‘ated  with  fome  Notes^  by  Grimr  John^ 
Jon  Thorkclin^  LL.  D.  Regius  Profejfor  of  Antiquity  in  the 
Univerftty  of  Copenhagen^  (Jc.  4to.  6s.  fewed. 

Nichols.  London,  1788.  , 
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There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  emphatic  proof  that 
learning  and  genius  are  not  confined  to  any  climate,  than 
what  we  have  in  the  writings  of  the  ingenious  Df .  Th'orkelin 
This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Iceland,  went,  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  where  his  affiduity  and 
jjrogrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  particularly  in 
hiftory,  law,  and  antiquity,  raifed  him  to  the  notice  and  favout 
of  the  Danifli  court ;  a  court  diftinguifhed  by  its  munificence 
to  the  mufes,  and  a  fpirit  of  general  inquiry  and  ufeful  im¬ 
provement  f*  It  is  cuftomary  with  the  Danifli  government  to 
lend  out  men  of  learning,  difeernment,  and  obfervation,  as 
miffionaries,  into  different  countries,  for  the  purpofe  of  report¬ 
ing  the.ftate  of  commerce,  arts,  and  fciences,  and  m  general 
lor  the  advancement  of  knowdeclge.'  Profeffor  Thorkelin,  on 
this  plan,  was  fent  on  a  todr  mto  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
.and  the  Hebrides,'  with  particular  iiiftruftions,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  to  trace  and  record  the  veftiges  of  the  ancient  con¬ 
nexions  and  conquefts  of  the  Danes  and  Nof\vegians  in  the 
Britilh  ifles.  The  difeoverits*  and  obfervations  of  our  learned 
traveller  throw  new  light  on  both  the  Danifh  and  Britifli 
hiftory.  •  ‘ 


•  The  EcclefhlHcal  Ltnvs  of  England/  2  Vols.  8vo.— The  fanda- 
mental  Laws  of  Norway .-^A  diplomatic  Colledlion  of  Records  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Arna  Magneum  Legacy,  2’ Vols.  4to.~Ode  Eddicl 
on  the  ancient  Mythology  of  the  Goths  compared  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman.— Effay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  1788,  See. 

f.On  the  fubjeft  of  the  iJanilh  .court  and  Profeffor  Thorkelir» 
fee  Vol.  rX.  of  the  English  Review,  p»  37?^  and  Vol.  X. 

Ths 
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The  publication  under  review  is  dedicated,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  to  Lord  Rawdon,  as  the  defeendant  of  heroes  who  ha4 
defended  the  rights  and'  liberties  of  their  country  in  the  fenat^ 
as  well  as  in  the  field  \  and  as  he  is  himfelf  diftinguinied  as 
foldier  and  ftatefman,  as  well  as  a  lover  and  patron  of  letters. 

Dr.  Thorkclin  obferves,  in  his  preface,  that  ‘  his  country-? 
‘  men,  in  earlier  times,  having  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a 
‘  beneficial  intercourfe  *  with  this  happy  ifland,  have  hande4 
‘  down,  in  their  numerous  works,  fuch  particulars  concerning 
‘  the  Britifli  kingdoms,  as  are  as  yet  fcarcely  known.  The 

*  prefent  colleftion,^  he  continues,  ‘  of  Icelandic  fragments,  relat- 
‘  ing  to  the  hiftory  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  ferves  to  prove 

*  what  I  have  advanced/  Of  thefe  fragments  he  gives  the  foU 
lowing  account : 

«  The  firft  of  thefe  fragments,  called  *  Nordymra/  containing 
an  account  of  the  Danifti  invafions  of  Northumberland  in  the  courfe 
of  the  ninth  century,  is  publiihed  from  a  manufeript  which  came  into 
my  hands  after  the  death  of  Erland  Olafson,  Efq.  Syllumadr,  or  a 
juftice  of  peace,  for  the  county  of  Ifafiord,  in  Iceland. 

‘  Langebeck,  in  his  ‘  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum,’  Vol.  II.  ha$ 
a  fragment  which  bears  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  prefent;  and 
the  life  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  King  of  Denmark,  publiihed  by  Eric 
Julius  Biorner,  in  his  *  Ksempedater,*  or  Lives  of  the  Northern 
Heroes,  has  great  fimilarity  to  both.  Our  prefent  fragment,  though 
it  contains  many  fafts  which  are  related  in  the  two  former,  and  the 
ftyle  of  it  is  not  very  different  from  either,  yet  it  is  fuperior  with 
refpedl  to  a  greater  variety  of  ancient  cuftoms'ahd  manners. 

*  It  muil  alfo  be  remarked  that  the  fragment  firit  publiihed  by 
Langebeck  is  by  far  more  aneient  than  either  the  life  of  Ragnar 
abovementioned,  or  tlie  following  account,  both  of  which  were  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  for  the  firft  mentions  nothing  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  in  the  latter  two  is  faid  to  have  opened  the 
barrow  of  Ivar,  King  of  Northumberland.  This  hiftorical  relic, 
however,  lofes  nothing  by  its  being  written  at  a  later  period ;  for  the 
fads  which  it  contains  are  ftrengthened  by  the  tvvp  others,  particu¬ 
larly  that  which,  as  I  have  faid,  appears  to  be  of  an  older  date  ; 
brfdes,  it  throws  no  fmall  light  on  the  remoter  period  of  die  Englifli 
hiftory, 

'  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  want  fimilar  accounts  of  the 
defeents  made  by  the  Danes  into  England  anterior  to  the  times  of 
Ragnar ;  for  what  either  Saxo,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  or  the 
Engllfti  writers  of  the  middle  age,  have  advanced  on  that  fubjedft,  is 
too  ihort  and  imperfe^ ;  and  from  the  Death  Song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
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we  only  learn  that  this  warrior  fpread  'frequently  death  and  terror 
around  the  coaHs  of  Britain. 

‘  The  fecond  fragment,  or  *  A  Voyage  from  Ireland  to  Iceland  in 
the  I'cnth  Century/  is  taken  from  a  hiftory  called  *  Laxdatia,* 
which  comprifes  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Laxardal,  in  the  weft  of  Iceland.  Snorre  Sturlefon,  the 
author  of  Landnama ;  Gunnlaug  and  Oddr,  authors  of  the  life  of 
Glave  Tryggvafpn,  King  of  Norway,  bear  tellimony  to  the  accuracy 
and  authenticity  of  this  work  ;  nay,  the  fage  Are,  in  his  *  Schedae/ 
who  flourifhed  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  ilrengthencd  their  autho¬ 
rity  in  this  point, 

*  The  fads  herein  recited  took  place  during  the  interval  between 
the  years  956  and  962. 

‘  In  the  firft  year  of  the  faid  period  Hacon  the  Good,  or,  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  the  fofter-Ibn  of  Athelllan,  King  pf  England, 
afeended  the  Norwegian  throne,  at  whofe  court  Hofkuld,  the  father 
pf  our  hero,  for  fomc  time  refided;  and  in  the  year  962  Harald 
Grafeld  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  This  prince  Ihowered  favours  on 
Olaf  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  We  can  learn  no  more  on  this 
fubjed,  either  from  the  copies  of  Laxdaria,  preferved  at  Copenhagen 
in  the  colledion  of  manuferipts  which  the  late  regius  profejibr, 
Arnas  Magnufon,  bequeathed  to  the  univerfity,  or  the  copy  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayfeough  among  the  books,  which,  1  trull, 
will  be  an  everlafting  monument  of  that  zeal  and  liberality  with 
which  the  arts  and  fcicnces  are  fo  eminently  fupported  and  patronifed 
by  Sir  Jpfeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.  Perhaps  the  Chronicles  of 
Ireland  are  not  filent  on  this  point,  as,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  they 
mention  the  life  of  Murchard,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
Olaf.  .  .  ■  . 

*  Of*  Two  ftiort  Accounts  relating  to  Difeoveries  made  by  the 
Icclandip  Navigators  in  the  Ninth  Century,*  the  firft,  p.  62,  is  taken 
from  Fyrbyggia,  or  th^  hiilory  of  the  county  of  Eyrarfveit,  in  the 
weft  of  Iceland,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  publiihed  at 
Copenhagen  in  1786.  For  the  other,  p.  65,  v/c  are  obliged  10  the 
author  of  Landnama,  a  work  of  equal  authority  and  importance. 

*  The  ‘  Records  concerning  the  Orkney  lilands,’  p.  7i>  are  pub- 
lifhed  from  a  manufeript  on  paper  in  my  own  colledion.  The  ori¬ 
ginals  had  belonged  to  the  pathedral  of  Thrundhem,  and  were  loll  in 
the  dreadful  fire  which  happened  at  Copenhagen  in  1728,  and  proved 
highly  fatal  to  the  northern  literature/ 

The  original  Icelandic,  or  Norfe,  is  printed  on  the  left,  and 
the  Englifh  tranflation  on  the  righthand  page.  T'he  tranflaiion 
is  faithful  and  literal,  and  will  prove  an  excellent  afliftant  to  any 
gentleman  inclined  to  ftudy  the  Icelandic  tongue ;  which,  by 
an  Englifhman,  but  particularly  a  Scotchmaii,  or  an  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  of  the  Ifle  of 
might  very  ealily  be  attained,  Thefe  Fragments  exhibit  a  very 
ftriicing  proof  of  the  fimplicity  and  rudenefs  of  the  times  to 
which  they  refer;  and,  to  all  who  have  a  turn  for  antiquities 
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wiH  appear  not  a  little  interefting.  To  the  firft  and  laft,  namely, 
the  Nordymra  and  the  Records  concerning  the  Orkney  IJlands^  the 
editor  and  tranflator  has  fubjoined  annotations,  which  elucuiate 
the  text,  Ihew  great  reading,  and  are,  in  themfelves,  not  the 
leaft  valuable  part  of  the  publication.  Prefixed  to  the  Frag¬ 
ments  there  is  an  engraved  map,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Icelandic  hiftorians  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  '  '  " 


Art.  VI.  Letters  from  Barbary,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Iffc. 

By  an  Englijh  Officer.  8vo.  2  vols.  12s.  boards.  Cadelll 
London,  1789. 

t 

I T  is  common  with  the  people  of  a  poUflied  age  and  country 
♦  to  confider  the  affairs  of  barbarous  nations  as  unworthy  of 
attention  ;  but  very  differently  will  thofe  fubjedls  be  regarded 
by  a  philofophic  mind,  that  is  ardent  in  the  purfuits  and  inyefti- 
gation  of  human  nature.  Man,  in  every  ftate  and  condition  of 
fociety,  is  an  ufeful  objeft  of  contemplation ;  and  we  never  can 
view  his  piopenfities  more  undifguifed  than  when  we  behold  him 
in  all  his  primitive  fimplicity.  The  journies  which  arc  related 
in  this  work  were  undertaken,  fome  on  bufinefs,  others  from 
pleafure  and  curiofity.  The  firft,  to  Barbary,  was  an  embaffy 
from  General  Cornwallis,'  governor  of  "Gibraltar,  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco,  on  various  public  affairs.  The  paffage  from 
Gibraltar  being  fhort,  the  author  foon  arrived  at  Tetuan,  which 
is  confidcred  as  the  befl:  town  in  thofe  parts,  but  appeared  to 
the  travellers,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  a  very  wretched  place. 
A  dreary  filence,  poverty,  indolence,  and  dirt,  are  the  ftr iking 
features  of  the.  firft  and  moft  populous  city  on  this  coaft.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  which  pafles  near  the  town,  there 
is  fome  tolerable  cultivation,  and  a  few  little  gardens  ;  but  ail  of 
them  jealpufly  concealed,  almoft  as  much  as  the  houfes  in  the 
town,  where  there  is  not  a  window  nor  an  opening  to  be  feen. 
The  inhabitants  are  deferibed  as  equally  difrnal  with  their  man- 
fions.  When  by  chance  two  or  three  perfons  are  obferved 
fitting  together,  which  is  feldom,  and  commonly  upon  their 
hepls,  on  the  dirty  ground  againrt  a  wall,  it  is  all  in  filence ; 
and  travellers  feldom  fee  th^m  conyerfe,  except  when  angry; 
afullen  indolence  and  indifference  Teem  to  exclude  every  palfioi> 
2nd  principle  of  activity.  ‘  This  country,’  fays  the  author. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone>  is  well  varied  in  hill  and  vale,  and 
tolerably  wooded,  though  not  fo  well  watered,  and  a  little  too  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  it  is  capable  of  every  kind  of  cultivation,  and  of  fences, 

A  a  4  planting. 
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planting,  roads,  all  which  it.  is  now  almoft  without.  It  feemi 
peopled  to  about  one  fifth  of  what  it  might  eafily  be  made  to  main^ 
tain ;  and  the  labour  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  is  not  probably  above 
one-fourth  of  what  it  might  be  with  more  (kill  and  induftry ;  fo  that 
5t  is  capable  of  4X  5=?=20  times  its  prefent  wealth,  (length,  and  im¬ 
portance,  by  encouraging  agriculture  only. 

‘  Thefe  people  (cfpecially  thofe  of  the  plains,  for  the  moun¬ 
taineers  are  more  indullrious)  are  at  prefent  but  little  beyond  the 
jhipherd  pateoi  fociety;  their  flocks  conftitute  their  chief  wealthy 
attending  thefe  is  always  a  lazy  profeflicn,  and  unfavourable  to  po- 
pulat  on.  The  arts  and  trades  necelTary  for  fuch  a  (late  are  all 
heic,  though  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  infancy,  not  in  a  Hate  of  pro- 
grilTion,  as  in  Europe,  but  the  fame  for,  1  fuppofe.  thefe  thoulknd 
yeaps  pail.  The  plough,  the  mill,  the  loom,  the  leffer  tools,  and 
methods  of  working,  are  for  ever  the  fame— fimple,  trifling,  flow, 
and  imperfect,  in  the  true  eaftern  flyle ;  no  proper  divifion  of  labour. 
/I  hcy  have  the  fame  aukward  and  unikilful  metiiods  of  loading  their 
•cattle  and  carrying  their  burdens  that  were  probably  ufed  by  Mai 
hornet  himfelf,  and  even  by  Abraham.  The  fame  neceffaries  and 
ways  of  life,  and  kinds  of  luxury,  for  ever.^ 

It  is  certair,  from  the  Roman  hiftory,  that  this  country  was 
cncc  rich  and  fruitful ;  and  it  might  eafily  recover  its  former 
ftate,  by  means  of  a  mild  and  prudent  government.  But  in- 
fecurity  and  oppreflion  have  fo  long  prevailed,  as  to  banifli  all 
fettled  plans  of  agricultural  improvement;  and  the  inhabitants, 
cn  this  account,  are  frequently  fubjeft  to  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
Sitting,  fmoaking,  and  prayers,  arp  the  mod  common  employ, 
ments  of  the  men ;  while  the  women  are  occupied  with  grinding 
corn,  /Weaving,  cookery,  &c. 

With  fuch  a  governrhent  as  that  of  Morocco  there  can  be 
nothing  fixed  or  certain ;  and  of  all  its  uncertainties,  that  of  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown  is  the  word  and  mod  dedruftive.  It  is, 
as  yet,  neither  hereditary  nor  elective,  and  is  generally  feized  by 
ufurpation,  accompanied  with  much'  bloodfhed,  A  civil  war 
commonly  attends  every  fucceflion  at  lead. 

Tne  following  are  the  circumdances  of  our  author^s  fird  au- 
d^erxe  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  ; 

‘  He  feared  crofs-legged,  on  a  very  plain  fort  of  platform 
of  rough  deal  boards,  fuch  as  are  ufed  ip  your  foldiers  barracks,  co¬ 
ve,  cd  01  ly'with  an  ordinary  piece  of  carper.  He  afFefts  fimplicit), 
and  difeourages  luxury.  On  the  attendants  attempting  to  take  eff 
jnv'  (hoes  as  ufual  on  going  into  his  preiTercc,  I  made  fome  refift* 
ance,  wh^Vh  he  perceived,  though  at  feme  dilbnee,  and  with  grez: 
read  nefs  faved  tfie  difpute,  and  fettled  the  matter,  by  faying,  ‘  Let 
him  alone  ;  thefe  Chrill:ans  are  fubje^  to  catch  cold  without  ihQcsd 

*  The  chief  l-bjeft  of  converfation  in  this  interview  was  the  great 
fuperiority  'of  the  Moors  oyer  the  Chriilians  in  eyery  elTpntial  quality^ 

.  ’  '  *  addre.^ing 
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jidreffing  himfelf  to  thofe  about  him.  He  foon  introduced  likewlfc 
his  knowing  how  to  raife  a  perpendicular,  which  he  fcratched  on  a 
hoard  with  a  carpenter’s  compafTes.  This,  which  comprehends  the 
chief  part  of  his  mathematical  knowledge,  he  learned  from  a  fea- 
captain,  once  his  prifoner  ;  and  he  generally  exhibits  it  to  Chriflians 
their  firlt  audience.  Then  fome  converfation  about  artillery, 
war,  and  fortification,  he  likewife  artfully  managed,  fo  as  to  pafs  for 
very  learned  with  his  own  people,  and  to  conceal  from  us  his  defi¬ 
ciencies,  which  I  was  for  once  courtier  enough  to  perceive  and  to 
favour — et  je  crois  qu'il  nC en  fut  hon  ^re.  Before  we  parted,  he  called 
inc  *  Malem  guihiry  a  great  matter — ‘  One  of  the  greateft  among  the 
Chriftians.’  He  added,  ‘  You  hear  what  he  fays  of  me.* 

This  traveller  informs  us  that  the  court  of  Fez,  or  Mequinez, 
is  equal  to  any  other  whatever  in  artifice  or  cunning  ;  but  the 
diffimulation  is  generally  fo  coarfe  and  ill  covered,  as  hardly  to 
deceive  any  body.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  fufficient  cour¬ 
tiers,  muft  pretend  to  be  deceived.  A  blind  and  rapacious  ava- 
irice  feems  here  the  univerfal  and  onlv  ruling  paffion ;  which  is 
the  more  abfurd,  as  there  is  the  lean  fecurity,  and  the  feweft 
pleafures  to  be  purchafed.  The  emperor,  however,  we  are  told, 
exclufive  of  his  avarice,  is  a  juft,  good,  and  humane  charafter, 
for  this  country.  With  all  the  habits  of  tyranny,  and  of  a  bad 
education,  he  does  not,  like  many  of  his  predeceflbrs,  wan¬ 
tonly  tranfgrefs  the  natural  rules  of  equitable  government,  ex¬ 
cepting  where  his  pecuniary  intereft  is  concerned,  which  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  much  too  often  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje£ls. 
We  do  not  find  that- he  pracftices  the’ horrid  cuftom^of  felling 
the  power  to  torture  and  plunder  any  one  fufpe£led  of  being 
rich.  He  referves  that  power  for  himfelf,  and  feldom  negledts 
}or)g  to  life  it ;  though  fometimes,  with  unufual  lenity,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  a  compofttion  as  a  purchafe  of  his  forbearance.  All  his  re- 
fblutions,  however  extravagant,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  infpirations  of  God. 

The  ingenuity  of  thefe  people  is,  in  fome  cafes,  an  objeft  of 
curiofity.  They  will  frequently  perform  great  things  with  very 
fmall  means  ;  and,  with  the  moft  trifling  and  fimple  tools,  will 
execute  work  where  more  civilifed  people  would  require  a  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus.  They  can  ere6l  great  buildings  without 
ftone,  brick,  or  mortar,  and  with  fcarcely  any  timber;  only 
with  dirt  and  mud,  by^  means  of  flight  wooden  frames,  remove¬ 
able  when  the  fabrip  js  dry.  They  will  make  a  water-mill  out 
pf  timber  which  we  fhould  think  infufficient  for  a  ftool ;  and 
they  will  make  floats,  to  carry  baggage  over  a  river,  of  no  other 
material  than  the  fkins  of  animals,  blown  up  with  the  mouth* 
The  women  weaye  tolerable  coarfe  cloth  without  a  loom,  merely 
with  pieces  of  reed ;  and  it  is  Angular,  though  not  very  delicate, 
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to  fee  them  working  the  pafte  for  the  cufeus  (a  manufafturc  rc^ 
fembling  v,ermicelli )  on  the  ground,  between  their  legs. 

The  women  being  confidered  in  this  country  only  as  do- 
meftic  flaves,  and  marriage  as  a  kind  of  purchafe,  they  can 
have  no  weight  or  influence  in  fociety;  which  therefore  can 
hardly  ever  arrive  at  any  degree  of  rehnement.  By  this  exclu- 
fion  of  the  fex,  there  cannot  cxift  fufficient  motives  for  intro, 
ducing  the  agreeable  arts,  which  are  necefiarily  connefted  with 
the  ufeful. 

On  a  further  acquaintance  with  this  country,  our  author  gives 
the  following  account  of  it : 

^  A  poor  population,  thin  crops,  and  a  want  of  fxill,  exertion, 
and  induftry,  are  too  copfpicuous  throughout  the  whole.  In  fome 
parts  toward  the  fkirts  of  the  mountain:,  (which  is  in  ipoft  countries 
the  beft  foil)  ;  and  in  fome  trafts  of  their  plains,  the  land  in  tillage 
is  rather  extenfive,  in  proj'ortion  to  the  few  miferable  inhabitants  fo 
thinly  icattcred  over  it.  But  they  have  little  or  no  other  labour ; 
no  fences,  manures^  fodder,  gardens,  houfes,  trees,  nor  roads,  to 
mind  ;  fj  that  they  will  plow,  or  -rather  fcratch  up,  a  good  deal  of 
land  with  their  trifling  little  plough,  which  is  often  without  iron. 

*  The  plains  run  to  fand  in  many  places,  and  the  befl  parts  are 
generally  but  of  a  light  and  thin  foil,  which  may  be,  in  a  great 
mc  ifurc,  -owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation  and  vegetation,  and  like- 
wife  to  the  want  of  water  ;  a  want  that  is  but  too  general,  1  believe, 
throughout  this  great  continent  of  Africa ;  and  hence  it  muft  ever 
J>e  but  thinly  peopled.  From  our  knowledge  of  its  coafts,  and  the 
few  rivers,  it  is  plain  there  muft  be  much  of  its  internal  extent  en¬ 
tire!)  without  rivers ;  and  therefore  not  habitable  in  thofe  climates. 

<  To.  form  a  general  geographic  idea  of  this  kingdom,  conceive 
a  long  flip  of  low  country  along  this  coafl,  from  the  Straits  down 
to  about  28  N.  lat.  where  Atlas  ftioulders  on  the  ocean.  A  branch 
of  tl.ofe  mountains  running  northward  behind  this  plain  to  Cape 
Spaitfl,  helps  to  bound  and  cut  it  off  from  the  rell  of  the  continent. 
The  few  rivers  (as  you  fee  in  the  rhap)  that  traverfe  this  flip  of 
couiuiy,  do  not  improve  it  much,  except  in  fome  places  where  they 
overflow.  Not  fupplied  by  lelTer  ilreams,  as  elfewhere,  in  their 
courle  from  the  mountair.s  to  the  fea,  this  light  land'drinks  up  all 
tlie  rain  ;  they  feidom  pro  !uce  any  verdure  even  on  their  banks. 
Notaplin-  cr  Ihrub,  nothing  verdant  to  be  feen;  not  fo  much  as 
to  mai  k  tae  margin  or  coune  of  the  river ;  f  >  that  we  may  almoft 
turn'  le  iiKO  it  b.for  we  dikover  where  it  is. 

‘  I  here  is  fomething  very  di  mal  in  thefe  extenfive  brow  n  flats, 
with  alm‘*ll  as  goaa  a  *.or  z^n  as  at  fea,  and  without  any  green  ob- 
jea  vvith.n  t  d.Uant  viv.w.  The  land  feems  to  produce  fcaicely  any 
thing  but  wnai  is  fo.^.i ;  and  waerc  any  thing  grows  fpontaneoufly, 
It  is  fmall  of  i  s  kind.  I'hough  a  fine  climate,  feveral  of  the  Spanilh 
foreii  ’rce>  a  e  hero  o  ly  like  ihrubs.  Both  vegetable  and  animal 
life  are  in  a  w.akly  and  unimproved  flaie.  One  fees  very  little  fign 
pf  aiiiuitil -iireiigth  or  vigour,  e^ccept  in  the  hbrle,'  and  that  is  but 
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feldom ;  for  this  emperor  has  fadly  ncglefted  and  difeouraged  the  breed 
of  them.  The  camel,  though  large,  is  but  a  weakly,  Iheepifli,  an4 
Huggiih  animal,  and  carries  but  a  fmall  load  in  proportion  to  hia 
llzc.  The  fierce  lions  and  tygers  are  in  the  modnuins,  which,  t 
fufpedl,  are  at  leall  the  fitted  habitations  for  man  too. 

*  The  difeafes  moil  common  here  are  agues,  droplies,  itch,  and 
pther  cutaneous  diforders,  often  to  a  violent  or  leprous  degree. 
Pray,  are  not  thefe  ;hc  effeft  of  poor  blood,  and  of  poor  and  nafty 
living  ^ 

•  But  fome  of  their  land  produces  good  grain,  though  their  mode 
of  hulbandry  gives  but  poor  thin  crops.  I'heir  being  able  lately  to 
export  fome  of  it,  is  not  fo  much  a  proof  of  their  inciuftry,  as  of  a 
want  of  population  to  eat  it.  However,  this  exportation  might  be 
of  fervic?  to  the  country,  if  the  emperor  could  let  it  alone,  or 
manage  it  with  common  fenfo;  both  of  which  are  quite  impro¬ 
bable. 

*  Towards  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains,  which  there  form  green 
hills,  though  many  of  them  too  Tandy  like  the  plains,  we  find  more 
flocks,  and  fome  good  land,  and,  I  think,  a  better  fort  of  people, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  good  cattle,  which  it  might  be  worth  while  tQ 
export,  and  to  try  by  crofs  breeds  in  other  countries. 

•  There  are  different  races  of  mountaineers  between  this  kingdom 
and  Algiers,  who  acknowledge  neither  ftate,  and  1  believe  are  aimoft 
independent.  Some  of  them  are  called  Brebers ;  and  hence  is  fup- 
pofed  to  come  the  name  of  Berberia.  Thofe  feem  to  be  the  oldeft 
inhabitants,  moll  like  to  the  Mauritanians  of  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is 
faid  fome  of  thcni  Hill  call  all  Europeans  or  ftrangers  by  a  name  that 
founds  like  Romi,  This  emperor  goes  often  againil  fome  of  them, 
perhaps  partly  by  way  of  exercifing  his  troops ;  which  would  be  a 
very  good  plan,  if  he  hid  feUl,  exertion,  and  fteadinefs,  equal  to  it. 
But  he  makes  no  conquefls,  and  only  raifes  by  force  fome  accidental 
contributions.  In  thofe  expeditions  he  has  Hkevvife  a  view  to  cie- 
firuBiony  both  in  the  countries  through  which  he  marches,  and  thofe 
he  goes  againil.  To  impoverilh,  to  deprefs  the  efforts,  and  deftroy 
the  effeds  of  indullry,  is  one  of  the  grand  fecret  objedls  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  government.  His  rabble  of  an  army,  and  its  followers,  by 
the  circuit  they  ufually  take  on  thefe  occafions,  mod  effeftually 
perform  the  different  offices  of  dellruftion,  and  may  be  faid  to  eat 
up  the  country.  Thefe  mountaineers  w^ere  probably  the  kind  of  in¬ 
habitants  found  here  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  or  Mahomedan  con- 
quefts.  They  feem  more  indurtrious,  though  a  fmaller  race  of  people, 
than  thofe  of  the  tent  villages  in  the  plains.  They  have  fixed  habi¬ 
tations,  huts,  and  fome  little  gardens.* 

What  time  the  author  of  thefe  Letters  paffed  in  Barbary  does 
not  appear  from  the  narrative ;  but  he  Teems  to  have  been  at¬ 
tentive,  fo  far  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  the  genius  and  manners 
of  the  people,  and  chiefly  the  nature  of  their  government.  In¬ 
deed,  political  fpeculatiori  is  fo  much  his  favourite  fubjedi,  that 
be  is  almoft  conllantly  interiupting  his  recital  with  digrelEons 
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of  this  kind.  His  obfervaiions  on  the  country,  therefore,  are 
lefe  copious  than  his  reflexions  ;  but  the  latter,  we  acknowledge, 
arc  generally  j  idiwious,  and  fometimes  even  interefting. 

After  the  letters  from  Barbary  to  friends  at  Gibraltar,  we 
meet  with  a  colledtion  of  letters  from  France  to  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  part  of  the  journal  turns  principally  upon  the  poli¬ 
tical  ftate  of  France,  where  the  author  continues  to  be  more 
intent  on  inftruXing  than  amufing  his  readers.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  his  obfervations  on  this  country,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers 
with  his  letter  on  French  convcrfatlon  and  focieties,  language 
smd  Tinging : 

•  I  was  forming  for  you  catalogues  of  French  authors,  with  fome 
Ihort  remarks ;  but  I  now  learn  that  fuch  things  have  been  already 
fo  often  done,  that  it  mufl  be  needlefs  to  fill  up  your  letters  with 
fuch  intelligence.  The  French,  you  know,  have  long  and  liberally 
encouraged  all  the  arts  and  feiences,  and  have  generally  prefumtd 
to  take  the  lead  in  learning  as  well  as  in  tafle ;  and,  what  has  ilill 
snore  influence,  it  has  lately  become  the  faftiion,  among  both  fexes, 
to  philofophifc,  and  form  f:>cieties  for  that  purpofe.  If  this  tafte 
fliould  continue  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  the  French  ladies  may 
prove  to  be  very  good  philofophers  themfelves,  and  may  help  to 
snake  many  others.  They  may  be  the  means  of  extending  know, 
ledge»  and  of  producing  fuch  beneficial  elFeds  as  would  here  be  im- 

Kfliblc  without  their  influence.  Students  may  certainly  meet  in 
ance  with  more  afli fiance,  and  more  readily  in  Paris,  than  with 
us,  in  converfation,  in  public  libraries,  and  leftures. 

*  Converfation  is  the  fort  of  this  people.  From  thence  we  may 
gather  more  pleafure  and  improvement  than  any  where  elfe.  They 
^  fo  thoroughly  agreeable  and  communicative,  and  always  ready 
to  give  you  all  they  know  ;  fo  that  the  reading  of  a  very  few  may 
ferve  the  whole  nation,  and  alfo  benefit  many  of  us  vifitors.  You 
may  meet  here  witli  whole  focieties,  genteel,  agreeable,  and  appa¬ 
rently  well  informed,  where  only  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  none  of 
them,  ever  read  ;  not  even  on  the  fubjefts  upon  which  their  fociety 
is  formed,  and  their  co  nverfation  chiefly  turns.  They  pick  up  what 
they  think  fuflicient  information,  at  fecond  or  third  hand,  among 
their  friends.  The  knowledge  of  one  thus  fpreads  through  a  great 
number  ;  and  hence  their  knack  at  talking  fo  well  on  fubjefts  which 
they  have  never  ftudied,  and  which  they  furprife  us  by  Teeming  to 
underhand  alu^ofl  as  well  as  many  of  thole  who  have  gone  through 
all  the  tedious  ‘orms  of  the  fchools, 

‘  it  is  d  fh.u:t  to  gain  admittance  to  the  beft  company  here,  as 
l^ell  as  cyeiy  where  elic.  Nor  in  any  country  do  the  comfortable, 
little*,  fenfioie,  and  faindiar  focieties  cafily  admit  of  ftrangers ;  and 
llill  Icfs  ui  fureigncTs  :  but  where,  by  letters  or  friends,  you  are 
once  received,  )cu  wi'l  l;nd  tbem  more  communicative  and  agree¬ 
able  ih  in  aiinoil  any  where  elfe.  However,  1  think,  the  molt  fen- 
fible  and  bed  informed  among  them  have,  like  thole  among  our- 
feives,  fomething  referved  and  retired,  and  even  fometimes  un  {en 
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mfanth'ope.  Shall  we  doubt  if  knowledge  increafes  our  happiocfs  ? 
\Vc  may — if  the  knowledge  of  men’s  follies  and  wickednefs  is  to  keep 
iis  perpetually  out  of  humour  with  them. 

‘  Doubtlefs  feme  of  thefe  obfervations  muft  have  often  been  made 
before,  though  I  have  not  feen  them,  having  purpofely  rather  avoided 
reading, much  on  thofe  matters,  that  I  may,  without  prejudice,  fee 
With  my  own  eyes.  Others  have  occurred,  on  attending  with  a  Ihtlc 
more  application  than  time  and  opportunities  had  hitherto  permitted 
me  to  give  to  their  agreeable  language ;  to  its  founds  and  forma;- 
tion.  With  all  its  defedts,  it  is  certainly  the  language  of  profc,  ,a$ 
fomebody  has  obferved  ;  and  more  efpecially  of  converfation.  You 
fee  it  has  already  been,  and  may  ftill  be,  of  great  fervice  to  man¬ 
kind  as  a  general  and  convenient  medium  of  communication ;  and 
now  in  pofTefljon  of  that  privilege^  will  probably  keep  it,  were  it 
only  from  the  central  fituation  cf  this  country ;  as  feveral  nations; 
in  order  to  vifit  each  other,  muft  pafs  through  France.  The  French 
feem  formed  for  focial  intercourfe,  and  their  language  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  indulge  them  in  it. 

*  Though  their  converfation  is  in  general  trivial,  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  what  you  may  conceive,  yet  the  power  of  cuftom  or  habit; 
together  with  their  agreeable  manner,  their  delicate  pronunciation 
and  phrafeology,  will  foon  render  moft  of  it  at  leaft  fupportablc,  and 
much  of  it  highly  agreeable.  As  we  become  greater  adepts,  and 
can  exprefs  oiirfelves  with  eafe,  many  new  beauties  and  delicacies  of 
the  language  begin  to  appear,  and  to  pleafe  us.  We  become  better 
pleafed  with  ourfelves  ;  and  that  helps  greatly  to  embeliilh  every 
thing  around  us.  And,  among  fuch  a  variety  of  people,  a  chofen 
few  may  always  be  found  who  are  at  once  learned,  fenlible,  and 
agreeable.*  -  -  ---  -  —  -  — 

In  other  letters  the  author  treats  of  the  French  character  and 
hational  tafte,  go\'ernment,  fine  arts,  agriculture;  commerce, 
and  manufactures;  women,  education,-  and  a  variety  of  na-^ 
tional  fubjedts.  He  is  not  a  frivolous  traveller,  that  endea¬ 
vours  to  entertain  by  fuperficlal  and  common  observations ;  but 
while  he  feems  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  information  of 
6ther  writers,  he  improves,  by  his  ow’‘rt  ingenuity  and  refle£lionj 
the  remarks  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  adopt.  After  all; 
we  believe  that  thofe  who  read  with  the  view  of  entertainment; 
will  wifh  that  he  had  blended  a  little  more  defcription  with  fen- 
timent,  and  amufed  the  imagination  as  well  as  informed  the 
underftandinjr.  On  a  future  occafion  we  fhall  examine  the  re- 
niaining  volume  of  the  work. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Voyage  round  the  IVorld^  but  more  particularly 
the  North AV^  Coajl  of  America  \  performed  in  1785,  1786, 
1787,  and  1788,  in  the  King  George  and  ^leen  Charlotte^ 
Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon,  Dedicated^  by  PcrtniJJion^  to  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Bart,  By  Captdin  George  Dixon,  4to.  il.  is. 
Boards;  Goulding.  Londoni  1789. 


accounts  given  By  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  to  the 
north  weft  coaft  of  America,  roufed  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
in  every  country.  The  quantities  of  the  moft  valuable  furs  that 
might  be  bartel-ed  for  there  on  the  meft  advantageous  terms, 
gave  the  highell  expedlations  of  a  profitable  trade  to  the  adven¬ 
turers.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  flatteting  profpcdls,  from 
various  circumftances,  the  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte 
.  were  the  firft  (hips  which  failed  from  Britain  in  piirfuit  of  this 
new  mine  of  wealth.  Previous  to  this,  and  as  early  as  1781, 
Mr.  Bolts  had  fitted  out  a  large  vefl'el  at  IViefte,  equally  pro¬ 
vided  for  trade  and  difeovery ;  but  the  feheme  was  thwarted, 
and  at  laft  totally  defeated,  by  the  intrigues  of  interefted  perfons 
at  Vienna.  From  1785  feveral  voyages  had  been  made  from  I 
China)  and  from  our  diflbicnt  fettlemeiits  in  India,  with  toler-  ! 
able  fiiccefe :  nor  have  other  countries  been  wanting  in  their  i 
exertions  ;  for  we  find  that  ftilps  of  almoft  every  nation  have 
vifited  that  dreary  coaft  in  fearch  of  wealth. 

The  Voyage  nCvv  before  us  was  wTitten  by  a  perfon  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  we  are  forry  to  add,  in  the  w^ofds  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Dixon,  ‘  who  has  been  totally  unufed  to  literary  plirfuitsj 
*  and  equally  fo  tEo  a  feafaring  life.’  We  wifti  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  both.  Captain  Dixon  wduld  not  then  have  had 
the  trouble  of  correcting  the  nautical  part  of  the  workj  and  the 
‘  reader  would  have  been  better  pleafed  with  the  matter  and 
compofition  of  the  whole.  Such  a  writer  Ihould  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  beyond  a  fmall,  modeji  volume  of  faSfs ;  an  expcnfive 
quarto,  from  fo  linpromifing  a  quarter^  is  not  likely  to  be  rc- 
liilied  by  the  public. 

This  publication  appears  in  the  form  of  letters,  under  the 
Cgnature  of  W.  B;  Who  W;  B.  is  we  arc  not  acquainted^ 
nor  is  it  of  importance  \  but  he.feems  to  be  a  quaker^  from  the 
thee  and  thou  which  he  conftantly  makes  ufe  of;  TL'he  epiilo- 
lary  form  adds  to  the  unneceflary  bulk  of  the  work^  by  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  thofe  unimportant  and  extraneous  matters  which 
are  adtniflible  in  a  friendly  correfpondence,  but  fhould  never 
iftpp^r  in  a  performance  of  the  nature  of  that  before  us; 

\Ve  (hail  eiiter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  work  without 
further  preface.  *  The  author,  from  paying  more  attention  to 
the  informatlgn  of  his  friend  Hamlen  than  to  the  fatisfaefion  oi 
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the  public:,  and  thinking,  we  fuppofe,  that  a  voyage  round  the 
world  could  not  iurnilh  him  with  matter  cnougli  for  a  vo¬ 
lume,  gives  us  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage  down  the 
river;  makes  mention  of  Gravefend,  Tilbury  Fort,  Margate, 
Deal,  Dover,  Spithead,  Portfmouth,  &c. ;  gives  a  defcription  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  novelties  to  an  Englifh  reader ;  and  ac¬ 
companies'  the  whole  with  refledlions  moral  and  mifcellaneous* 
The  caimnefs  of  the  fea  after  a  ftorm,*  reminds  him,  he  fays,  of 
the  forcible  fimile  of  the  old  patriarch,  when  defcribing  the 
fickleriefs  of  his  fon,  ‘  he  ftiall  be  unftable  as  water,’  The 
views  on  the  fide  of  the  Thames  proved  to  him  ‘  that  nature 
alone  is  often  fuperror  to  the  utmbft  refinements  of  art and 
Tilbury  Fort  put  him  in  mind  ‘  of  G.  A.  Stevens’s  politician, 
*  irr  his  celebrated  le£lure  on  heads.’  All  this  might  have  done 
very  well  between  Hamlen  and  W.'B.  but  fhould  have  been 
kept  to  themfelves. 

From  Spithead  we  arc  carried  to  Guernfey,  and  from  thence 
to  Madeira.  The  only  remarkable  piece  of  information  we 
m^et  with  in  this  part  of  the  work  is,  ‘  that  a  league  at  fea  is 
‘  fliree  miles.’  The  King  George  and  Qiieen  Charlotte  next 
make  Port  Praya  bay,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago,  to  take  in  fr'efh 
proyifions  and  water.  Some  account  is  given  of  the  place 
and  inhabitants;  belt  nothing  is  narrated  of  fufficient  importance 
to  appear  in  the  Englifli  Review.  The  fhips  next  touch  at 
Falkland’s  Iflands,  where  they  find  a  veflel  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Hayley,  fifter  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  No  very  favourable  defcription 
Is  given  of  the  iflands;  the  climate  is.faid  to  be  indifferent, 
and  nothing  like  a  tree  to  be  found.  7"he  letter  on  J'alkland’s 
Iflands  is  concluded  in  the  following  facetious  manner  : 

Our  bulinefs  is  all  completed/  and  every  thing  in  readinefs  for 
[to  to  put  to  fea,  fo  that  the  firft  fair  wind  carries  us  from  this  place 
im  order  to  double  Cape  Horn ;  that  place  fo  much  dreaded  by 
iiiany  adventurers  in  the  voyage  of  matrimony,  and  on  whiclrnum- 
[bers  of  tliem  founder :  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  never  be 
fortilhe  of  thine,  &c." 

«  W.  B.’ 

On  January  23d,  ^786,  they  weighed  anchor  from  Falk¬ 
’s  Iflands,  and  got  fight  of  Owhyhee,  the  principal  of  the 
pindwich  Iflands,  the  24th  6f  May.’  Here  they  prepared  for 
^taring,  but  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  tubesed  the  water- 
place  : 

.  ^4  •  , 

This  cei^emony  of  tabooing  i's  performed  by  their  prieflsr,*  and  is 
^  by  flicking  a  number  of  finall  wands,  tipt  with  a  tuft  of  white 
*4^  round  any  place  they  want  to  keep  private  7  after  which,  no 
^  prefumes  to  approach  the  place ;  and  1  believe  the  puiiilhment 
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is  death  for  an  offence  of  this  kind.  We  were  afraid  at  firft  thilt 
this  treatment  might  proceed  from  a  remembrance  of  the  Ioffes  they 
fuflained  after  the  melancholy  death  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was  killed 
in  this  harbour  \  but  that  was  not  the  cafe :  the  reafon  they  gave  for 
this  proceeding  was,  that  all  their  chiefs  being  abfent,  engaged  in 
war  with  a  neighbouring  ifland,  they  durft  not,  on  any  account,  fuffer 
llrangcrs  to  come  on  fhore.^ 

Not  being  able  to  procure  water  at  Owhyhee  they  failed  firft 
for  Whahoo;  and  afterwards  to  Oneehow,  where  their  wants 
were  fupplied^  and  the  health  of  the  fick  re-eftablifhed.  They 
quitted  Sandwich  Iflands  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  made  the 
entrance  of  Cook’s  River  on  the  19th  of  July,  where  they  met 
with  a  party  of  Ruffians,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  They 
ranged  along  the  coaft,  with  the  double  object  of  trade  and  dif 
covery  in  view,  till  the  29th  of  September,  when,  not  bein 
able  to  make  King  George’s  Sound,  they  fet  fail  for  Sandwich 
Iflands.  Here  they  remained  till  i5th  March  1787,  when  they 
again  fhaped  their  courfe  for  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America^ 
and  made  the  fouth-eall  part  of  Montague  Ifland  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d  of  ApriK  By  a  corredt  obfervation  they  found  that 
Captain  Cook  had  laid  down  this  place  eleven  minutes  too  far 
fouth.  From  Montague  Illand  they  once  more. directed  their 
courfe  fouth-eaftward,  for.  the  purpofes  of  traffic  and  difeovery. 
The  former  anfwered* their  moft  fanguine  expectations;  with 
refpecl  to  the  latter,  the  writer  fhall  fpeak  forhimfelf : 

•  That  we  have  made  confiJerable  additloiis  to  the  geography  of 
this  coaft,  canilot  be  denied ;  yet  much  remains  td  be  done ;  indeed, 
fe'imperfedtly  do  we  ftill  know  it,  that  it  is,  in  fbme  meafure,  to 
be  doubted  whether  we  have  yet  feen  the  main  land  ;  certain  it  is 
^at  the  coaft  abounds  with  iflands,  but  whether  any  land  hum 
leen  near  is  really  the  continent,  remains  to  be  determined  by  future 
navigators :  thus  much  we  can  venture  to  aftirm  (and  which  is  of 
the  JirJl  confequence  to  this  undertaking),  that  the.  fur  trade  is  in 
C3chaaftible  wherever  there  are  inhabitants  ;  and  they  (experiOnc 
tells  us)  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  fitiiation,  but  are  fcattered 
in  tribes  all  along  the  coaft,  which  (as  far  as  concerns  future  traders 
to  examine)  extmds  from  40  to  61  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from 
126  to  155  degrees  welt  longitude.^ 

.  What  he  fay's  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants^  &c.  we  here 
give  as  a  fpeciinen  of  the  work : 

«  The  people  in  general  are  about  the  middle  fize,  their  limbs 
ftraight,  and  tolerably  well-lhaped  ;  many  of  the  older  people  arf 
rather  lean ;  but  I  never  faw  one  perfon  who  could  be  called  corpu¬ 
lent  nmongft  them  :  Both  fexes  are  remarkably  diftingiiiftie'd  By  hig^ 
prominent  cheek  bones  and  fmall  eyes.  A  love  of  dirt  and  filth 
unlvcifdly  predominaai  all  over  the  edaft;  In  regard  to  th 
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complexion,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  what  caft  that  is ;  but 
if  1  may  judge  from  the  few  people  I  faw  tolerably  clean,  thefe  In¬ 
dians  are  very  little  darker  than  the  Europeans  in  jgenerah 
‘  The  hair  of  both  fexes  is  long  and  black,  and  would  be  an  or¬ 
nament  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  large  quantities  of  greafe  and 
red  oker  conftantly  rubbed  into  it,  which  not  only  gives  it  a  difgaft- 
Jng  appearance,  but  affords  a  never-failing  harbour  for  vermin.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  women  keep  their  hair  in  decent  order, ‘parting 
it  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown,  and  tying  it  behind,  after  the 
manner  of  a  club. 

<  The  young  men  have  no  beards ;  and  I  was  at  firft  inclined  ta 
think  that  this  arofe  from  a  natural  want  of  hair  on  that  part ;  but 
I  was  fooD  undeceived  in  this  particular,  for  all  the  men  we  faw,  who* 
were  advanced  in  years,  had  beards  all  over  the  chin,  and  fome  of 
them  whifkers  on  each  fide  the  upper  lip. 

*  As  this  fuppofed  defeat  ampngft  the  natives  of  America  has  oc- 
caiioned  much  fpeculative  inquiry  amongft  the  learned  and  ingenious, 

I  took  every  opportunity  of  learning  how  it  was  occafioned,  and 
was  given  to  underftaad  that  the  young  men  got  rid  of  their  beards 
by  plucking  them  out,  but  that,  as  they  advance  in  years,  the  hair  is 
fuffered  to  grow. 

•  *  In  their  drefs  there  is  little  variety;  the  men  generally  wearing 
ooa^*  (fuch  as  I. have  already  deferibed)  made  of  fuch  fkins  as  fancy 
ifuggefts,  or  their  fuccefs  in  hunting  furnifhes  them  with,  and  fome-* 
:times  the  locfe  cloak  thrown  over  the  Ihoulders,  and  tied  with  fmall 
[leather  firings.  Befides  this,  fome  of  the  more  civilifcd  fort,  par-* 
ticularly  thofe  in  Cook’s  River,  wear  a  fmall  piece  of  fur.  tied  round 
the  waiil,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  caufes  them  to  throw  their  coat 
afide,  or  they  are  difpofed  to  fell  it.  The  drefs  of  the  women  differs 
in  fome  refpefts  from  that  of  the  men :  their  under  garment  is 
fnade  of  line  tanned  leather,  and  covers  the  body  from  the  neck  to 
the  ancle,  being  tied  in  different  parts  to  make  it  fit  clofc  ;  over  this 
ii  tied  a  piece  of  tanned  leather  like  an  apron,  and  which  reaches 
M  higher  than  the  walfl ;  the  upper  garment  is  made  in  much  the 
wme  manner,  as  the  men’s  coats,  and  generally  of  tanned  leather, 
tie  women  not  caring  to  wear  furs,  as  they  were  always  unwilling 
t3  be  ftripped  of  their  garments,  which,  fhould  they  happen  to  be 
purchafing,  their  liufbands  alway  infilled  on  their  being  fold  ; 
^decd,  the  deportment  of  the  women  in  general  was  decent,  modefl, 
becoming. 

‘  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  children  of  thefe  favages  would 
njoy  the  free  and  .unreftrained  ufe  of  their  limbs  from  their  earlieft 
iiiiicy ;  this,  however,  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  :  three'  pieces  of 
ftk  arc  faflened  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chair ;  the  in- 
after  being  wrapped  in  furs,  is  put  into  this  chair,  and  lafhed 
fdofc,  that  it  cannot  alter  its  pofture  even  with  flruggling;  and 
te  chair  is  fo  contrived,  that  when  a  mother  wants  to  feed  her 
^dd,  or  give  it  the  breaft,  there  is  no  occafion  to'  releafe  it  from 
^  IHackles.  Soft  mofs  is  ufed  by  the  ^  Indian  nurfe  to  keep  her 
^  clean ;  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  article,  and  the  poor 
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infants  are  often  terribly  excoriated ;  nay,  I  have  frequently 
boys  of  fix  or  feven  years  old,  whofe  poltcriors  have  bom  evident 
jnarks  of  this  negled  in  their  infancy. 

‘  Ornaments  feem  to  differ  in  particular  places  more  than  drefs ;  for 
inftance:  the  aperture,  or  fecond,  a  little  above  the  chin,  feems 
confined  to  the  men  of  Cook’s  River  and  Prince  William’s  Sound ; 
whim  the  wooden  ornament  in  the  under  lip  is  wore  by  the  women 
only,  ii;i  that  part  of  the  coall  from  Port  Mulgrave  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s  Iflands.  .  . 

'  Beads  are  held  in  much  greater  eftimation  in  the  harbours  firil 
mentioned  than  any  where  elfe  within  our  obfervation.  Thefe  orna¬ 
ments  were  undoubtedly  Introduced  here  by  the  Ruffians,  who  have 
conllantly  traded  with  thefe  people  for  many  years  paft,  and  beada 
have  been  generally  ufed  in  barter ;  fo  that  if  we  make  this  a  rule 
for  judging  how  far  the  Ruffians  have  had  a  direfl  intercourfe  on 
the  coall,  it  will  appear  that  they  have  not  been  to  the  eaftwardof 
Cape  i  iinchinbrook :  and  1  think  this  conjedure  far  from  impro¬ 
bable.’  • 

‘  Befidcs  the  ornaments  already  mentioned,  the  Indians  are  very 
fond  of  mafks  or  vifors,  arud  various  kinds  of.  caps,  alb  of  whicii 
are  painted  with  different  devices,  fuch  as  birds,  b^fls,  fifhes,  and 
fometimes  reprefentations  of  the  human  face;  they  have  Hkewil’c 
many  of  thefe  devices  carved  iniwood,  and  feme  of  them  far  from 
being  ill  executed. 

^  Thefe  curiofities  feem  to  be  greatly  valued,  and. are  carefully 
packed  in  neat  fquare  boxes,  that  they  may  the  more  conveniently 
be  carried  about. 

*  W^henever  any  large  party  came  to  trade,  thefe  treafures  were 
firll  produced,  and  the  principal  perfons .  dreffed  out  in  all  their 
finery  before  the  finging  commenced.  In  addition  to  this,  the  chief 
(who  always  condufls  the  vocal  concert)  puts  on  a  large  coat,  made 
of  the  elk  Ikin  tanned,  round  the  lower  part  of  which  is  one,  or 
fometimes  two  rows  of  dried  berries,  or  the  beaks  of  birds,  which 
make  a  rattling  noife  whenever  he  moves.  In  his  hand  he  has  a 
rattle,  or  more  commonly  a  contrivance  to  anfwer  the  fafne  end, 
which  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  made 
of  three  fmall  hicks  bent  round  at  different  diftances  from  each 
other :  great  numbers  of  birds  beaks  and  dried  berries  are  tied  to 
this  curious  inftrument,  which  is  fhook  by  the  chief  with  great  glee, 
and,  in'his  opinion,  makes  no  fmall  addition  to  the  concert.  Their 
fongs  generally  coniift  of  feveral  ilanzas,  to  each  of  which  is  added  Hare 
a  chorus.  The  beginning  of  each  llanza  is  given  out  by  the  chief Bbai 
alone,  after  which  both  men  and  women  join  and  fing  in  odaves,ltiia 
beating  time  regularly  with  their  hands,  or  paddles  ;  meanwhile  thclhej 
chief  ihakes  his  rattle,  and  makes  a  ^oufand  ridiculous  geilicul^lmo 


tions,  finging  at  intervals  in  different  cotes  from  the  reil;  and  thuH^e] 


mirth  generally  continues  near  half  an  hour  without  inteimiffion. 

‘  Whether  or  no  they  make  ufe  of  any  hieroglyphics  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  events,  1  cannot  fay ;  though  their  numerous  draw* 
ings  of  birds  and  fifhes,  and  their  carved  reprefentations  of 
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find  human  faces,  might  perhaps  warrant  a  fuppofitlou  of  the  kind. 
Many  of  thefe  carvings  arc  well  proportioned,  and  executed  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  ingenuity,  which  appears  ratlier  extraordinary 
amongft  a  people  fo  remote  from  civilifed  refinement.  But  then  we 
mull  confider  that  this  art  is  far  from  being  in  its  infancy  ;  a  fondnefs 
for  carving  and  fculpture  was  difeovered  amongft  thefe  people  by 
Captain  Cook  :  iron  implements  were  then  alfo  in  ufe ;  and  their 
knives  are  fo  very  thin  that  they  bend  them  into  a  variety  of  forms, 
which  anfwer  their  every  purpofe  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  had  rc- 
courfe  to  a  carpenter’s  tool-chcft.  At  what  period  iron  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  this  coaft  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  mult  doubtlels  be  a 
confideralde  time  ago  ;  and  1  may  venture  to  afTert  that  their  imple¬ 
ments  are  not  of  Englilh  manufadure ;  fo  that  there  is  little  doubt 
of  their  being  obtained  from  the  RuHians.  The  only  implement  I 
favv  (iron  excepted),  was  a  toe  made  of  jafper,  the  fame  as  thofe 
ufed  by  the  New  Zealanders. 

^  The  ingenuity  of  thefe  people  is  not  confined  to  devices  in  wood, 
or  drawings  on  bark*;  they  manufafture  a  kind  of  variegated  blanket 
or  cloak,  fomething  like  our  horfe-cloths ;  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
wove,  but  made  entirely  by  hand,  and  are  neatly  finifhed :  I  ima¬ 
gine  thefe  cloaks  are  made  of  wool  colledled  from  the  (kins  of  beads 
killed  in  the  chafe;  they  are  held  in  great  ellimation,  and  only  wore 
on  extraordinary  occafions. 

‘  Befidcs  the  fkin  coats  and  cloaks  wore  in  common,  they  have 
large  coats  purpofely  for  war,  made  of  the  elk  fkin  tanned,  and  wore 
double,  fometimes  threefold.  Their  weapons  are  (pears  fixed  to  a 
pole  fix  or  eight  feet  long,  and  a  kind  of  fhort  dagger,  which  is , 
wore  in  a  leather  cafe,  and  tied  round  the  body ;  to  this  dagger  a 
leather  thong  is  faftened,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  hole  for  the  middle 
Snger,  the  leather  is  afterwards  twilled  round  the  wrill,  in  order  to 
fix  the  dagger  firm  in  the  hand  ;  fo  that  the  v^friorlofes  his  weapon 
only  with  his  life. 

‘  Food,  in  the  winter  feafon,  confiils  chiefly  of  dried  fifh ;  but 
when  the  time  of  hunting  comes  on,  they  have  greater  variety, 
amongll  which  broiled  feal  feems  to  be  reckoned  a  moft  delicious 
repaft;  they  fometimes  offered  us  pieces  of  it,  and,  on  our  rcfufing 
this  dainty,  always  looked  at  us  with  a  mixture  of  afloriifhment  and 
contempt.  In  the  fpring,  or  rather  fummer,  here  are  variety  of 
herbs,' which  the  natives  eat  with  great  relifa ;  and  in  Norfolk  Sound 
I  we  favv  the  wild  lily  root  in  abundance.  '  Though  thefe  poor  favages 
|are,.in  their  general  manners,  truly  in  a  flate  of  uncultivated  bar- 
harifm,  yet,  in  one  inftance,  they  can  boaft  of  a  refinement  equal  to 
that  of  more  polite  nations,  and  that  is  gamings  which  is  carried  on 
here  to  as  great  a  pitch  (comparatively  fpeaking)  as  at  any  of  our 
moderate  fafhionable  clubs.  The  only  gaming  implements  I  faw 
[were  fifty-two  fmall  round  bits  of  wood,  about  the  fize  of  your 
tniddk  finger,  and  differently  marked  with  red  paint.  A  game  is 
pbyed'by  twoperfons  with  thefe  pieces  of  wood,  and  chiefly  confifts 

placing  them  in  a  variety  of  pofitions ;  but  I  am  unable  to  deferibe 
niinutely.  The  man  whom  1  before  mentioned  our  having  on  board 
^  Port  Mulgrave,loft  a  knife,  a  fpear,  and  feveral  toes,  at  this  game 
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in  lefs  than  an  hour.  Though  tliis  lofs  was  at  lead  equal  to  an  EngUfli 
gamellcr  lofing  his  eftate,  yet  the  poor  fellow  bore  his  ill-fortune  wltli 
great  patience  and  equanimity  of  temper. 

*  Time  is  calculated  by  moons,  and  remarkable  events  arc  remem¬ 
bered  with  eafe  for  one  generation ;  but  whether  for  any  longer  period 
is  very  doubtful.* 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art*  Vlir*  yf  Narrative  of  the  Military  Operations  cn  the  Coro* 
mandel  Coaft^  ^g^iajl  the  combined  Forces  of  the  French^  Dutch^ 
and  Hyder  Ally  Cawn^from  the  Year  1780  to  the  Peace  in  1 784; 
In  a  Series  of  Letters*  In  which  are  included  many  ufeful  Cau^ 
tions  to  young  Gentlemen^  defined  for  India  ;  a  Deferiptian  of  the 
ntof  remarkable  Manners  and  Cufoms  of  the  Fa jU  Indians  \  and 
an  Account  of  the  Ife  of  France,  llluf  rated  with  a  View  of 

Port  Louis  in  the  Ife  of  France ;  and  correal  Plans^  upon  a  large 
Sealcy  of  the  Fortifications  of  Trinquamalle^  and  of  all  the  Battles 
fought  by  the  Army  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  £yre  CooteyK.B. 
and  other  Commander Sy  during  that  War.  By  Innes  Munroy  Efi. 
Captain  in  the  late  73^  or  Lord  MacleoAs  Regiment  of  High» 
landers.  4to.  il.  is.  boards.  Nicol.  London,  1789. 


IT  has  been  doubted,  on  very  plaufible  grounds,  whether  the 


multiplication  of  books  contributes  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge )  the  advantages  arifing  from  a  general  fermentation 
of  minds  and  collifion  of  ideas  being,  in  the  judgment  of  fome, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  that  congeries  of  vague  and  futile 
notions,  and  thofe  endlefs  plagiarifms  which  deepen  the  cover, 
and  embarrafs  and  proldng  all  inquiry  into  truth  and  nature.  In 
this  inquiry  w^e  encounter  difadvantage  on  either  hand.  If  we 
refufe  attention  to  an  author  who  profefTes  to  afford  informa¬ 
tion  on  important  fubjefls,  we  depart,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
that  fpirlt  of' candid  and  free  inveftigation  which  ought  to  guide 
our  purfuit  of  fcience.  Yet,  if  we  liften  to'cvery  pretender  to 
information,  we  w^afte  a  fhort  life  in  a  long  labyrinth  of  error 
or  vain  repetition.  To  remedy,  as  much  as  poffible,  both 
thefe  evils  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  grand  objeft  of  literary  re¬ 
views  ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  faithful  abftraft  of  the 
leading  ideas,  principles,  and  conclufions,  of  an  author ;  but  alfo 
neccllary  to  retrace  his  pofitions,  if  they  are  not  original,  to 
their  parent  ftock  5  or,  if  they  are  new,  to  point  out  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  extent,  he  has  added  to  the  refources  of 
amufemeht,  or  to  the  ftores  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  province 
of  the  Reviewer  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  ftation  he  affumes 
important.  If,  however,  from  prejudice  or  from  ignorance, 
Reviewers  ftiould  millcad  thofe  who  feck  for  an  abridgment  of 
6  literary 
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literary  toil,  their  injuftice  or  incapacity  would,  fooner  or  later, 
be  detefted  and  expofed.  And  thus,  in  free  inouiry  and  com- 
parifon  of  ideas,  there  is  the  fame  remedy  againlt  the  errors  or 
deceptions  of  literary  journals  that  is  to  be  found  in  works  of  a 
different  nature,  I'he  approbation  and  patronage  of  the  world, 
the  only  fair  tribunal  which  exifts,  form,  in  this  glorious  period 
ot  improvement,  the  moft  powerful  incentive  to  all,  to  acquit 
themfelvcs  with  ability  if  they  can,  or  at  leail:  with  candour  and 
fair-dealing,  which  are  always  in  our  power. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  refledtion  by  the  prefoit 
publication,  fo  pompoufly  announced,  yet  the  moft  heteroge¬ 
neous,  both  in  matter  and  form,  and  the  moft  unblufliing  in- 
ftance  of  plagiarifm  which  has,  at  any  time,  come  under  our 
obfervation.  And  as  this  conftitutes  the  great  outline  in  the 
charadief  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Military  Operations  on  the  Co^ 
romandil  Coajt^  we  ftiall  firft  ftate  the  plagiarifm ;  we  (hall  after¬ 
wards  point  out,  with  truth  and  precilion,  what  is  new  and 
ufefu!  in  the  compilation  under  revfew,  and  by  what  peculiari¬ 
ties,  befides  that  of  undifguifed  tranfeription  or  imitation,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  diftinguifhed. 

Though,  at  firft  light,  it  would. feem  that  the  hiftorical  is  the 
cafieft*  fpecies  of  compofition,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  by  all 
who  have  attempted  it,  that  there  is  none,  epic  poetry  alone 
excepted,  fo  difficult.  To  give  order,  intereft,  and  ornament, 
to  a  vaft  variety  of  tranfa£lions,  going  forward,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  different  diftrifts  and  countries  ;  to  touch  properly  the 
moft  important  particulars  without  difgufting  by  repetition;  to 
fupport  a  dignified  yet  varied  ftyle^;  to  keep  a  general  objeil  in 
view,  and  to  'make  good  fenfe  and  obfervation  prominent  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  work ;  to  unite  elevation  of  ftyle,  with  purity  and  fim-r 
plicity ;  to  paint  happily  human  paflions  in  gener^,  and  the  cha^ 
rafters  and  views  of  individuals  in  particular ;  to  relieve  the  mind 
of  the  reader  by  apt  digreflions,  and  return  with  eafe  to  the 
main  fubjedt;  and,  finally,  .to  impfefs  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
lelTons  of  inftrudlion  and  morality;  requires  a  happy  unjevn  of 
tafte,  geiiiiis,  and  erudition.  Capuin  Munro,  when  he  entered 
on  his  arduous  ta(k^  difeovered  immediately,  it  would  appear,  (and 
this  redounds  to  his  praife)  that  he  was  unequal  to  it.  Through 
the  field  that  l^y  b^ore  him,  he  therefore  determined  tq  be  led 
hy  a  guide,  whom  he  implicitly  follows  in  almoft  every  part  of 
his  hiftory.  The  plagiarifm  alleged  againft  this  young  man  is 
hot  confined  to  fafts  and  phrafes,  but  extends  to  obfervations 
and  fentimehts,  and,  above  all,  to  that  order  or  arrangement, 
the  moft  difficult  part  of  hiftorical  compofition,  by  which  his 
guide,  the  author  of  7he  Memoirs  of  the  IVar  in  Afia^  is  diftin- 
juilbed,  The  charm  and  effedl  of  narratiqn  conlifts  chiefly  in 
’  8^3  TRANSITXO?f% 
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TRAKsitioK.  It  is  by  ihs  caic  with  which  this  part  of  his 
is  performed,  that  an  author  conducts  his  reader,  without  ia- 
tiguing  him,  over  ground  the  moft  extcnfive  and  unequal.  It 
is  chieriy  by  the  nature  and  number  of  his  transitions  that 
he  difplays  his  own  mind,  or  affefts  that  of  his  reader. 

Captain  Munro,  after  much  mifcellaneous  matter,  commences 
his  Narrative  wdth  an  account  of  the  IVIarrattas  in  the  Deccan, 
formerly  governed  by  an  cledled  chief,  generally  the  moft  diftin, 
guiflied  for  ability  and  valour.  And  in  this  detail,  which  the 
reader  will  find  from  p.  1C3  to  p.  106  of  the  work,  the  author 
copies,  with  too  little  regard  to  his  literary  reputation,  the 
account  given  of  the  fame  people  in  The  Memoirs  of  the 
JVar  in  Jfta  *,  from  p.  4  to  p.  1 2  of  Vol,  I.  of  that  performance, 
^'he  piracy  is  fo  ftriking,  that  we  w^ould  have  given  it  entire  had 
our  limits  permitted  it;  and  fhews  to  what  difficulties  the  in- 
tellecSl  of  Captain  Munro  was  driven  for  refources  to  make  up 
his  important  volume. 

.  I'his  grofs  plagiarifra  is  bijt  thinly  difguifed  by  the  alteration 
of  a  few  w^ords,  and  the  tranfpofition  of  a  few  fentences.  The 
author  of  the  Memoirs  proceeds  thus :  ‘  Hoftilities  having 
^  quickly  commenced,  the  marine  of  Bombay,  with  the  bravery 
‘  of  Britifti  feamen,  fuftained  the  troops  in  the  reduftion  of  the 

*  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  w^as  effe6led  not  without  confiderable 

*  lofs  to  the  aftailants  ;  while  that  of  Baroach  coft  the  life  of 
‘  General  Wedderburne,  one  of  the  beft  and  braveft  officers 
‘  that  belonged  to  the  Company's  fervice,'  &c.  &c.  Captain 
innes  Munro,  in  like  manner,  fays,  ‘  Purfuant  to  refolution,  the 

*  Bombay  troops  foon  commenced  hoftilities,  and,  with  a  good 

*  deal  of  lofs,  reduced  the  i (lands  of  Salfette  and  Baroche,'&:c,  &c. 
Compare  Mernoirs  of  the  Late  War  in  Afia,  from  p.  1 3  to  p.  81, 
with  Captain  Munro’s  Narrative,  from  p.  107  to  p.  116.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  is  not  a  fact  in  the  Narrative  that  is  not 
related  with  greater  precifion  in  the  Memoirs.  The  fentimeius 


*  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Afia ;  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Impri- 
fonment  and  Suffering  of  our  Officers  and  Soldiers.  By  an  Officer 
of  Colonel  Baillie’s  .Detachment.  .  8vo.  2  vols.  1 2s.  in  boards. 
Printed  for  J.  Murray,  Fleet-Street.  1788. 

A  new  edition  was,  fubliftied  in  1789,  comprlfed  in  one: volume. 
l‘he  firft  edition  is* the  otie  to  which  Captain  Munro  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  for  the  compilation  of  the  volume  under  review.  Ihe 
Jecond  edition,  indeed,  would  have  proved  more  ufeful  to  him,  as 
the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  former  are  corredted,  and  the  work 
is  improved  throughout.  But  at  this  time  Captain  Munro*s  perform¬ 
ance  was  almoft  printed,  and  he  was  too  bufy  with  his  fubftribers  to 
l)e  a^ixious  about  the  matter  he  had  provided  for  them*  * 


too 
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too  of  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  are  not  left  untouched ;  where 
ht  prefixes  a  remark,  Captain  Munro  fuhjoins  it ;  and  vice  verfa. 
For  example  :  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  had  deferibed  the 
unfuccefsful  attempt  ,to  reinftate  Ragoba  on  the  thfojie  of 
Poonah,  and  obferves  that  this  expedition  would  have  been,  in 
all  probability,  fuccefsful,  ‘  had  not  the  commander  in  chief 
‘  been  circumferibed,  in  his  defigns  and  operations,  by  .the  ap- 
^  pointment  of  field  deputies ;  a  mcafurc,  the  bad  efteiSls  of 
>  which  have  been  cbnftantly  flicwn  by  experience.’  His  imi¬ 
tator  alfo  animadverts  on  the  ‘  folly  of  trufting  the  operations 
h  of  a  campaign  to  a  couple  of  merchants.’  The  firft  author, 
in  order  to  unite  the  various  matter  that  enters  into  his  narra¬ 
tion,  by  a  yiew  of  the  caufes  that  involved  our  affairs  in  the  Ead 
in  extreme  difficulties  and  danger,  and  the  vieans  by  which  they 
were  extricated,  has  faid  ‘  the  difficulties  under  which  Great- 
5  Britain  laboured,  at  the  commencement  of  1780,  in  the  Wclf, 

‘  begun,  &c.  united  the  difeordant  Marratta  dates,  Hyder-Ally- 
‘  Cawn,  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  the  Rajah  of  I3erar,  and 
*  almoft  all  the  lefler  powers  of  Hindoftan,  in  a  confederacy 
‘  againft  the  Englifli.  This  formidable  aflociatlon,  which  was 
‘  encouraged  by  France,’  &c.  Captain  Innes  Munro,  who  im-, 
plicitly  adopts  the  fame  turn  of  thinking,  even  when  he  wifhes 
to  have  a  different  opinion,  remarks,  ‘  The  enraged  and  much- 
‘  injured  Marrattas  at  laft  found  means  to  unite  all  their  dif- 
'  cordant  chiefs ;  Hyder-Ally-Cawn,  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccanj 
^  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Nadjiff-Cawn,  and  many  of  the  leffer 
‘  powers,  affifted  by  the  Trench  and  Dutch,  entering  into  aa 
‘  awful  confederacy  with  them  againft  the  Company*.’  Cap^ 
tain  Munro,  after  giving  this  account  of  the  grand  confederacy, 
as  originating  folely  with  the  Marrattas,  refumes  the  fubjeijl  of 
the  expeditibn  in  November  1778.  But,  before  he  proceeds 
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country,  Bengal,  and  the  Carnatic,  they  were  well  acquaintcfl,  1 
they  firmly  relblved  not  to  receive  Ragoba,  as  otberwife,  in  1 
the  end,  they  (hould  be  obliged  to  forfakc  their  religion,  and  W\ 
become  the  flaves  of  Europeans.  Upon  this  they  exchanged  s| 
oaths  ;  and  Scindiah,  with  fifteen  thoulund  horfe  and  foot,  ad-  11 
vanced  towards  the  Eiiglifh,  Ibllow’ed  by  forty  thouland  more  |i| 
under  the  condudl  of  Nana  Furneze.*  This  is  tranfcribcd,  Ij 
Imoft'- literally,  from  the  author  of  The  Memoirs  w^ho  fay>,  ft 
All  the  chiefs  having  met  to  confult  what  was  to  be  done  in  B 
the  prefent  Ifate  of  affairs,  they  all  with  one  voice  agreed,  Ij 
that,  if  Roganaut  Row  came  with' his  own  forces  alone,  they  Ij 
fiiould  receive  him,  and  give  him  a  ftiare  of  the  power  as'fer-  ft 
nierly;  but  fince  he  came  with  an  army  of  Englifti,  who  were  ■ 
^  of  a  different  nation  from  them,  and  whofe  conduct  in  Sujah  ft 

*  Dowla’s,  country,  the  Rohilla  country,  Bengal,  and 'the  Car-  ft 

*  natic,  they  were  well  acquainted  with,  they  unanimoufly  de-  ft 
‘  termlikd  not  to  receive  Roganaut  Row ;  as  otherwife,  in  the  ft 
^  end,  they  would  be  obliged  to  forfalce  their  religion,  and  be-  ft 

*  come  the  Haves  of  Europeans.  Upon  this  they  exchanged  ft 

*  oaths ;  and  Nehum  Row,  Apagee  Pundit,  and  Scindiah,  were  i 

*  fent  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  horfe,  befides  foot,  to 

‘  the  Gaut  of  Tulicanoon,  and  were  followed  immediately  after  i 

*  by  Siccaram  Pundit  and  Nana  Furiiefe  with  forty-thpufaiid 

*  horfe.*  Captain  Munro  proceeds,  almoft  in  the  words  cf  the 
firft  edition  of  The  Memoirs^  but  difguifed  with  childifh  fim- 
^  plicity  under  the  form  of  a  letter,  dated  Pondamalee,  July  1780, 
to  deferibe  the  attempts  that  were  made  by  the  Bombay  troops 
to  cffcdl:  a  retreat ;  the  fufpicious  condudt  of  Roganaut  Row; 
our  army  being  lurrounded  and  feverely  annoyed  by  the  Mar- 
rattas,  and  reduced  to  the  necelTity  of  capitulating  v/ith  that 

on  their  own  terms  f . 

The  convention  that  w^as  made,,  on  this  occafion,  between 
the  Bombay  troops  and  the  Marrattas  is  thus  deferibed  in  Iht 
Me^min:  ‘  Mr.  Farmer,  a  deputy  from  the  Englilh  cainp, 

‘  having  been  fent  for  into  the  prefence  of  the  Marratta  chiefs 
^  faid  to  them,  Wc  are  only  merchants ;  w’hen  difputes  pre- 

*  vailed  with  you,  Roganaut  came  to  us,  and  demanded  our 
‘  protedlion.  We  thought  he  had  a  right  to  the  government, 

*  and  gave  him  our  afiiftance.  Nothing  but  ill-fortune  attends 
^  him;  and  w’c  have  been  brought  to  this  miferable  (late  by 


•  From  the  bottom  of  p.  70  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  ia| 

P*  7^-  ‘  „  I 

t  Compare  Munro’s  Narrative  from  the  top  of  p.i  10  to  the  midclc 
cf  p.  1 1 1,  with  the  Memoirs,  firft  edition,  from  p.  71  to  p.  7J. 

•  ••  '  '  •  ^  keeping 
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^  keeping  him  with  us.  You  are  matters  to  keep  him  from  us, 

€  Wc  ftiall  henceforth  adhere  to  the  treaties  that  have  formerly 
taken  place  between  us.  Be  pleafed  to  forgive  what  has  hap- 

*  pened. - The  Marratta  minifter,  in  reply,  expoftuhted  on 

<  the  interference  of  the  Englitti  in  matters  that  did  not  con- 
‘  cern  them  ;  but  ttated,  at  the  lame  time,  the  conditions  on 

<  which  his  nation  was  willing  to  grant  reconciliation  and  peace. 

*  Mr.  Farmer,  who  had  carried  back  this  anfwer  to  the  Fnglifh 
«  camp,  returned  on  the  6th  at  noon,  and  told  Scindiah  that  he 

*  had  brought  a  blank  paper,  figned  and  fcaled,  which  the  Mar- 
‘  ratta  chiefs  might  fill  up  as  they  pleafed.  Scindiah  told  the 

<  minifters,  that  although  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
‘  any  demands  they  pleafed,  it  would  not  be  advifeable  to  do  it 

<  at  this  time.  For  our  making  large  demands  would  only  fow 
‘  refentment  in  their  hearts ;  and  we  had  better  demand  only 

<  what  is  neceflary.  Let  Roganaut  Row  be  with  us,  and  the 
‘  treaty  between  us  and  the.Englilh  will  be  adhered  to.  Let 
‘  Salfette  and  the  Pergunnah  in  Guzzurat,  &c.  be  given  back 
‘  to  us.  Let  the  Bengal  army  return  back.  For  the  rett,  let 

*  us  ad  with  them  as  is  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  with  Bajalee 
‘  Row ;  let  the  jewels  mortgaged  by  Roganaut  Row  be  reftored, 
y  and  nothing  demanded  for  them.  Let  all  thefe  articles  be 
‘  wrote  out  on  the  paper  which  they  have  fent. — Which  was 
‘^accordingly  done.  It  is  likewife  conditioned,  that,  till  this 
‘  treaty  is  returned,  figned  and  fealed  by  the  governor  of' the 
‘  council  and  feled  committee,  under  the  Company’s  feal ;  and 
‘  till  Salfette  and  the  other  countries  be  given  up,  the  nephevr 
‘  of  Captain  Stewart  and  Mr.  Farmer  (h5l  remain  in  the  Mar- 

ratta  camp,  as  hottages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  articles 
^  of  this  treaty.’ — Compare  this  account  with  that  given  in  st 
letter  from  the  Eaft-lndies  by  Captain  Innes  Munro,  July 
but  not  printed  till  1 789 ; 

•  Mr.  Farmer,  one  of  the  Company’s  fervants,  was  admitted  to  a 
conference  in  the  Marratta  camp.  1‘his  civilian  reprefented,  in  the 
inoft  humiliating  ftrain,  to  the  Marratta  chiefs,  that  they  were  only 
a  company  of  poor  unfortunate  merchants,  confcquently  incapable 
of  conducting  armies  with  propriety,  who  had  inconfideratcly  cf- 
poufed  a  bad  caufe.  ‘  We  arc  now,*  continued  he,  «  fcnfiblc  of 
•our  great  error,  and  truft  for  mercy  folcly  to  your  gcncrofity.  It 
refls  with  you  to  pronounce  our  doom  ;  here  is  a  rar/e  hlanche\  write 
upon  it  what  terms  you  think  fit,  and  we  lhall  be  fatisfied — Can  I  fay 
inorc 

*  Scindiah  now  arofc,  and  in  his  turn  delivered  a  fpccch  that,  for 
moderation  and  good  fenfc,  would  do  honour  to  the  raoft  enlightened 
prince  in  Europe.  He  firtt  addreffed  his  countrymen  to  this  effert  2 
That  although  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  moft  advan^ 
tageous  terms,  yet  it  would  not  be  advifeable  to  do  fo  at  this  particular 

period ; 
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period  ;  ‘  for/  faid  he,  ^  onr  making  hrge  demands  would  only  fo\y 
xcirntmcnt  deeper  in  their  hearts ;  and  it  will  benefit  us  nothing  to 
cxaft  more  than  is  ncccflary.*  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Farmer,  he 
added,  ‘  Let  Ragonaut  Row  be  with  us,  and  the  treaty  between  as 
and  the.Knglifh  (hall  be  llridly  adhered  to;  letSalfette,  and  our  pof. 
itffions  in  Guzzarat,  be  reilored  to  us;  let  the  Bengal  army  return 
back;  for  the  reft,  let  each  of  us  aA  as  ftipulatcd  in ^ the  treaty  of 
Poonah  in  March  1776;  and,  laftly,  let  all  thefc  articles  be  written 
y)ut  upon  the  paper  which^you  have  given  us which  was  accord- 
ingly  done.  It  was  alfo  agreed  to,  that  two  hoftages,  Mr.  Farmer  an4 
Mr. Stewart,  fhould  be  feat  from  the  Englifh  camp  to  remain  with  the 
Marrattas  until  this  treaty  fliould  be  completely  fulfilled.’ 

Captain  Munro  now  proceeds  to  give  an-  account  of  the 
inoveinents  of.  that  army,  detached  aga;nll  the  Marrattas  from 
Bengal,,  firft  under  Colpnel  Leflic,  and  afterwards  under  Ge- 
^ral  Goddard;  the  negociations  that  were  carried  on  with, 
Moodajee  Booflah,  the  Rajah  of.  Berar  ;  the  march  of  General 
Goddard  to  Surat;  the  alliance  eftabliftied  between  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  Futty-Siug-Row,  a  tributary  to  the  Marratta  govern-r 
inent ;  the  redudHon  of  Ammedabad  ;*  and  the  unproduAive 
Ikirmiflies  between  the  Englilh  who  wilhed  to  bring  on,  and  the 
Marrattas  who,  with  equal  judgment,  declined  a  decifive  en¬ 
gagement,  This  account  of  our  author  is  really  an  exaft  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  narrative  of  General  . Gocklard’s  management,  both 
in  a  political  iind  military  character,  in  Memoirs  of  the  late  IVar 
in  Afu.  This  piracy  is  deteited  not  only  by  the  clofenefs  and 
regularity  with  which  the  captain  follows  his  general^  the  author 
of  the  Mttnoirs^  from  one  point  to  another,  but  alfo  from  his 
adopting  many  of  his  phrafes  and  fentiments.  He  fays,  in 
p.  114  of  his  Narrative,  ‘  While  this  negociation  (with  Moo- 
‘  dajee-Booflah)  was  going  on,  Colonel  Leflie’s  army  amiifcd 
^  themfelves  with  picking  yp  a  little  plunder  in  the  country  of 

•  diamonds,  where  the  colonel  died  in  OcStober.  1778* *  What 
is  bluntly  afferted  here  by  the  captain^  is,  with  a  happier  eft'eef, 
jnfinuated  by  his  guide  in  the  61  ft  page  of  the  Memoirs ;  ‘  While 

•  Colonel  Leflic  loitered  au'ay  his  time  inBundlecund,  country 
‘  of  dlamonds^^  Sic. 

Captain  Munro,  affeefing  fometimes  to* differ,  in  reality  from 
a  poverty  of  literary  intellect,  follows  his  guide  The  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  Afta^  almoft  in  every*  |>oint.  His  prejudices,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  his  artifice  to  efcape  detedlion,  has 
led  him  into  inconfiftencies.  Having  given^  an  account 
of  the  expeditions  from  Bombay  and  Bengal,  he  *  fays,  ‘  You 
^  now  fee,  by  the  moft  unaccountable  and  contradidlory  con- 
^  du£t,  one  army  marching  from^  Bombay  to  place  Ragoba  upon 
‘  the  throne  of  Poonah,  whilft  another  moves  from  Bengal  to 
y—  '  4  j-ailc 
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<  raife  to  the  fame  exalted  llation  Modajec-Booflah,  Rajah  of 
‘  Bcrar*.*  I^'arratlve^  p.  IJ4.  Captain  Miinro  himfelf  has 
truly  faid,  in  the  preceding  page,  that,  ‘at  the  fame  time  that 
‘  thefe  troops  had  been  afiembled  at  Bombay,  another  army  was 
«  voted  by  the  prefidency  of  Calcutta,  to  enter  the  Marratta  ter- 
^  ritories  from. Bengal,  in  order  to  malce  a  diverhon,  and  co- 

<  operate  with  each  other  in  the  fame  purfuit.  But  the  caufe 
i  of  Roganaut  Row  appeared  to  be  too  defperate  to  admit  of  the 
‘  fmallelt  hope  of  fuccefs.  Colonel  Leflie  was  (therefore)  or- 

<  ^dcred  to  change  his  route,  through  the  kingdom  of  Bcrari 
*  and  there  negociate  a  new  alliance,  and  found  the  inclina- 
‘  tions  of  that  prince,*  [meaning  the  Rajah  of  Bcrarj.  Where 
is  there,  in  this,  any  thing  unaccountable  or  contraJiClory  ? 
I'he  Bombay  government  detach  an  army  in  favour  of  Ragoba, 
whofe  partizans  among  the  Marrattas  are  found  to  be  neithef 
fo  numerous  nor  powerful  as  had  been  reprefcnted ;  nor  was  the 
critical  moment  of  a£iion  and  co-operation  feizeJ  by  Colonel 
Leflie  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Bombay  government  on  the 
other,  A  change  of  circumftances  produced  a  change  of  mea- 
fures.  The  governor- general,  defirous  of  ellablifhing  the  Corn-- 
pany’s  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  Marrattas,  wifhed  to 
raife  to  the  throne  of  Poonah  a  prince  powcrfiil  and  friendly  to 
the  Englifh.  Gur  author,  Ample  as  he  is,  is  furely  capable  of 
reconciling  the  conduft  of  the  governor-general,  in  this  inftance, 
to  common-fenfe  and  to  found  policy ;  but,  were  he  not,  and 
had  he  followed  the  Memoirs  as  faithfully  on  this  as  he  does  on 
other  occafions,  he  would  have  been  taught  to  account-  for  the 
meafures  of  Mr.  Haftingfr,  with^t  having  recourfe  to  charges 
of  inconfiflency  and  contradicStion  :  ‘  While  the  ifiue  of  the 

negociation  f  entered  into  w'ith  the  Maha  Raja  was  uncertain^ 
to  have  entrufted  the  defign  in  his  fovour  to  the  prefidencj 
of  Bombay,  could  not  have  produced  any  good  effedfs,  but 
might  have  been  attended  with  bad  ones.  The  perfonal 
friends  of  Ragoba  would 'have  been  alarmed  and  difgufted,  and 
new  occafions  of  doubt  and  delay  would  have  been  prefented 
to  men  who  had  already  fhew  h  but  too.  many  fymptoms  of 
irrefolution.  If  the  Rajah  of  Bera  fhould  grafp  at  the  objects 
prefented  to  his  ambition,  there  was  nothing  at  Poonah  to  op- 
pofe  plaufible  and  juft  pretenfions,  fupported  by  the  united 
power  of  that  prince  and  the  Englifh  j  iLhe  fhould  not,  the 


•  This  refledion,  by  the  bye,  with  many  other  particulars.  Cap¬ 
tain  Munro  has  borrowed  from  *  Travels  in  Europe,-  Afla,  and 
Africa.’  r  ’  "  *  . 

Memoirs,  p.  86.-  v  ‘ 

•  -  ^  ^  efforts 
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^  eftons  of  the  gentlemen  of  Bombay  in  favour  of  Ragoba, 
‘  however  dciultory  they  might  be,  ill-timed,  or  unfucccfstul, 

*  would  yet,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  occafion  a  diverfion 
‘  of*  the.iVlarratta  forces,  and  facilitate  the  expedition  under  the 
‘  command  of  Colonel  Goddard,  It  is  in  this  manner  that 

*  fuperior  maintain  an  afcendency  over  infericr  natures,  and, 
‘  without  beftowing  their  confidence  where  it  might  be  abulcd, 

*  convert  them  into  inftruments  of  their  defigns,  mtiely  by  a 

*  fagacious  anticipation  of  the  courfe  of  conduct  they  will  be 

*  moft.  likely  to  purfuc  in  given  fituations.*  JlJemoirsy  p.  87. 
In  rwhat  follows  wc  have  an  inftaiice  at  once  of  the  plagiarilm 
and  inconfiftency  of  Captain  Innes  Munro.  That  he  might 
give  to  his  Narrative  an  air  of  difference  from  the  Memoir iy  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  adopts  the  ftyle  and  compofitibn  of  that 
publication,  aferibes  the  confederacy  againft  the  Englifh,  not  to 
the  caufes  it  is  juftly  aferibed  to  ia  the  Memoirs,  but  to  the 
Marrattas  in  general.  Narrative,  p,  iq8,  and  to  an  individual 
chief,  Scindiah,  p.  109.  Yet  afterwards,  keeping  his  eye  fted- 
iaftly  on  the  Memoirs,  he  relates,  Narrative,  p.  124,  of  the 
combinations  of  the  French  and  Americans  for  the  purpofe  of 
lapping  our  interpfts  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and,  in  p.  125,  he  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions  that  the  French  judged  the  prefent  ‘  criiisa 
^  favourable  opportunity  of  fecuring  fome  friends  in  India,  who 
<  might  adlifl:  them  to  proteft  their  fettlements  in  that  country 

*  from  the  fuperior  force  of  the  Englifh.  Accordingly  one 

*  St.  Lubin  was  difpatched  upon  an  embaffy  to  Hyder-Ally, 

*  with  an  offer  of  the  French  alliance  to  co-operate  with  him 

*  and  bis  friends  againft  the  Englifli,  which  Hyder  readily  ac- 
^  cepted  ofi  and,  until  the  war  openly  commenced  betwixt 
^  England  and  France,  which  did  not  happen  for  fome  time 

*  after,  Mr.  St.  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  carrying 

^  out  military  ftores  of  all  kinds  to  Hyder-Ally  in  a  clandeftinc 

*  manner.* 

7'his  is  in  cxa£t  conformity  to  what  is  recorded  by  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs,  pages  1  and  127;  but  in  direft  contradiction 
to  Innes  Munro,  Efq.  pages  108  and  109,  already  quoted.  Nor 
is  it  in  conformity  to  the  Memoirs  as  to  fails  only,  but  alfo,  as 
ufual,  with  refpedt  to  ftyle:  ^  The  court  of  France,*  fays  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs,  p.  127,  ‘  very  naturally  confidcring  the 
^  year  1778  as  a  fit  crifis  for  •  recovering  their  influence,  and 

*  extending  their  commerce  in  India,  diipatched  Mr.  St.  Lubin 
^  on  an  embafl'y  to  Hyder-Ally,  with  an  offer  of  the  alliance  of 

*  the  French  nation,  and'  their  co-operation  with  him  againft 

*  the  Engliih,*  &c.  &c.  .  Captain  Munro  contradidls  what  he 
had  advanced  in  pages  108  and  109,  in  a  manner  ftill  more  di- 
re>5l,-in  bis  Narrative,  p.  123^  where  he  readily  concludes 

‘  that 
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‘  that  Hyder-Ally  took  an  aftivc  part  in  formmg  the  grand 
‘  confederacy  againft  the  Company*  But,  although  this  aflb- 
‘  ciation  had  been  firft  projefted  as  far  back  as  the  year  1778, 

‘  Hyder  thought  it  prudent  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  his  de- 
‘  figns  upon  the  Carnatic  until  a  binding  treaty  (houM  be  ratijUi 
‘  and  figned  by  all  the  confederate  members/  Corn  pare  this 
with  the  Memoirs,  p.  133,  where  it  is  faid,  ‘  Whether  the  quad- 
‘  ruplc  alliance  mentioned  above  was  firft  propofed  by  the. 

‘  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  as  has  been  here  ftated,  on  that  prince’s 
‘  own  authority,  or  that  it  originated,  as  has  been  affirmed  by 
others,  in  the  court  of  Hyder-Ally  [Captain  Munro  is  the 
onlyperfon  who  ever  aferibed  It  to  the  Marrattas];  certain 
it  is,  that  a  negociation  for  that  purpofe  began  to  be  carried  ‘ 
on  fo  early  as  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry,  But  this  political 
warrior  (Hyder)  fufpended  the  execution  of  his  dcfign  until  a 
treaty  was  framed  and  ratified,’  &c. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  gives  a  character  of  Hyder-AHy, 
in  which  we  meet  with  the  following  traits:  ^  The  force  of 
‘  this  man’s  mind,  fuch  is  the  advantage  of  nature  over  art! 

burft  through  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  reftraiiits  of 
‘  habit,  and  extended  his  views  to  whatever  European  improve- 
‘  ments  he  deemed  the  moft  fitted  to  fecure  his  government,  to 
‘  extend  his  empire,  and  to  render  his  name  immortal.  At  the 
time  that  he  was  fublime  in  his  views,  he  was  capable  of 
^  all  that  minute  attention  which  was  nccefFary  for  their  accom- 
‘  plifliment.  His  ends  were  great,  his  means  prudent.'  A  rc- 
‘  gular  economy  fupplied  a  fource  of  liberality,  which  he  never 
‘failed  to  cxercife  whenever  an  objeft,"  which  he  could  in  any 
‘  (hape  render  fubfervlent  to  his  ambition,  folicited  his  bounty. 
‘.He  had  his  eyes  open  on  the  movements  of  his  neighbours;  as 
‘  well  as  on  every  part,  and  alinoft  on  every  perfon,  within  his 
‘•dominions.  Hence  he  knew  where  to* anticipate  hoftile  de- 
‘  figns,  and  where  to  take  advantages  ♦.’—Compare  this  ac- 
ebunt  of  Hyder  with  the  following  of  Captain  Munro : 

‘  The  fiirprifing  energy  of  this  man^s  uncultivated  mind  (for  he  is 
totally  ignorant  of  letters),  when  compared  to  the  reft  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  in  power,  is  truly  worthy  of  admiratiOii’  Who,  but  an  hero 
born  to  conquer,  would  at  once  relinquifti  all  the  prejudices  and  ill- 
founded  habits  of  his  country,  fo  foreign  to  ours,  and  fo  readily  adopt 
whatever  European  improvements  appeared  moft  eflential  to  fecure  his 
government,  to  extend  his  empire,  and  to  render  his  n^e  immortal  ? 
He  is  not  only  fublime  in  his  views,  but  capable  of  feeing  them  mi- 
fiately  executed.  His  ends  are  always  great,  his  means  prudent,  and 
tb  generofity  unbounded,  whenever  proper  objeds  offer ;  nor  can  any 
pKnee  be  more  watchful  over  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  both  abroad 


*  See  Memoirs,  p,  123,  124. 
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and  at  hotne  ;  by  whicK  means  he  knows  well  where  to  anticipate 
Jioftilc  defigns,  and  where  to  take  advantages.* 

That  two  minds,  one  in  India  in  1780,  and  the  other  in  Eng^ 
land  in  1788,  fhould  thus  exprefs,  oi\  the  famefubje£l,  the  fame 
fentiments,  nearly  in  the  fame  words,  is  perhaps  the  moft  curious 
phenomenon  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  pneumatology. 

The  real  childilhnefs  of  this  performance  might  well  excufe  us 
from  dwelling  upon  it.  Yet,  as  it  makes  a  pompous  volume  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  aha  is  ufhered  intonotice  by  firm  afl'ertiohs  of  its  origi¬ 
nality,  and  a  refpeftable  patronage ;  it  may  be  ufcful  to  point  out 
to  the  fubfcribers,  that  all  that  glifters  is  not  gold,  and . that  wifdom 
may  fometimes  become  a  dupe  to  folly.  It  is  not  every  man  who 
obtains  fubferiptions  for  a  book  that  is  endowed  with  capacity  to 
write  one.  'We  admit^  indeed,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
imbecility  of  mind,  as  education  cannot  compenfate  for  that. which 
nature  has  denied.  But  it- is  in  the  power  of  the  weakeft  .intellect 
to  aft  honeftly  i  and  not  to  raife  contributions  oh  the  public  under 
falfc  pretences..  We  (hall  in  a  future  number,- perhaps,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  point  out  further  the  fources  of  our  author’s  information; 
and  afterwards  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  for  themfelves, 
whether  the  Narrative  is  written  ‘under  the  immediate  impreflions 
‘  whl^h  the  different  occurrences  at  the  moment  excited,’ or  is  in 
reality  an  impofture,and  almoft  every  word  of  it  taken,  at  a  much 
later  period,  from  fome  London  publications  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  without  the  leaft  particular  acknowledgment  being  made  on 
the  part  of  the  author  for  this  aft  of  literary  plunder. 
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Art.  IX.  Notiveau  Voyage  en  Efpagne\  oUy  Tableau  de  lEiat 
a^uelle  de  cette  Monarchies 

Art.  IX.  Travels  in  Spaing  or^  PiSfure  of  the  prefent  ^iaic 
.  of  that  Monarchy :  containing  the  lateft  Accounts  concerning  th: 
Inquifitionj  the  political  Conjiitution  of  Spain^  it's  Tribunalsy  Sea 
and  Land  ForceSy  Commerce  and  MemufattureSy  principally  tkoje 
of  Silk  and  Wool ;  concerning^  the  new  EjiabliJbmentSy  fuch  as^ 
the  Bank  of  St.  CbarleSy  t/oe  Philippine  Company^  and  ot/^er.  In^ 
fiitutions  that  Jend  to  ^give  new  Vigour  to  the  Nation  5  as  alfo 
concerning  the  national  Manne^  Sy  Literaturcy  and  TheatreSy  the 
late  Siege  of  Gibraltar y  and  the  fourney  of  the  Count  d^Artois. 
A  Work  in  wjoich  every  thing  neWy  well  afeertainedy  and  interejlf- 
ingy  from  1782  to  the  prefent  ^Timcy  is  impartially  reprefented* 
With  a  coloured  Map  and  '  Copper  ^plates.  8vo.  3  voh. 

.Paris,  1788. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl.  j 

A(ked  him  if  the  child  was  his  ?  A  Frenchman  of  the  fame 
clafs  would  have  anfwered  modeftly,  Yes,  Sir  ;  or,  at  leaft  1 
have  rcafon  to  tliink  fo  j  and  w’ould  have  told  me  no  more  than 
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I  fhouU  have  defired  to  hear.  But  the  CaftilJiani  without  dis¬ 
continuing  his  carcll'es,  and  without  iiniling  at  my  qucllion,  an- 
fwered  gravely,  He  was  born  in  my  l^oufe ;  and  immediate]/ 
changed  the  fubjeft  to  fomething  elfe/ 

Our  author  aflbrts  that  Spanilh  gravity,  which  is  become  pro-‘ 
verbial,  is  far  from  being  what  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  that 
it  principally  conllfts  in  external  appearances ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  in  their  circles  when  they  are  at  theit  eafe,  lively  fai¬ 
lles  and  pleafantry  abound.  He  fe^ms  inclined  alfo  to  acquit 
them  of  a  part  of  the  other  charges  brought  againrt  them.  la* 
fliort,  he  fpeaks  of  them,  upon  the  whole,  in  favourable  ternr^* 
and  with  a  liberality  honourable  to  himfelf.  After  regrettin^g 
that  the  ufe  of  the  fatal  poignard  ftill  exifts  in  feveral  parts  of 
Spain,  he  proceeds  to  notice  fome  ciiftoms  peculiar  to  the ’na-* 
tion,  of’ which  thofe  called  the  Rondalla  and  the’Pedreades  are 
not  the  leaft  remarkable.  They  have,"  however,  been  upon  the 
decline'fof  a  century  paft. .  ^  The  Rondalla  is  a  kind  of  chal¬ 
lenge  fent  by  one  ,band  'of  muficians  to  another.  For  no  other 
reafpn  than  that  cf  giving  proofs  of  their  courage,'  they  meet 
with;  fire-arms  and  fwords,  and,  after  beginning  with  a  difeharge 
of  their  mulkcts,  take* to  their  other  weapons;  ''Who  would 
believe  that  this  cuilom  ilijl  exifts  in  Arragon  and  Navarre? 
t'haf  of  the  Pedreades  has  but  lately  fallen  hito  difufe.  '  It  was 
alfo  a*  kind  of  fight  between  two  bands  cf  men,  who  attacked 
each  other  with  flings  and  ftones.’  Cuftoins  like  thefe,  he  ob-' 
ferves  with  reafon,  dnfpire  hut  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Spanifli  civilifation.  The  bull-fights  he  thinks  more  excufeable. 
So  many  deferiptions  of  this  amufemeht  have  been  publiflied  in 
England,'  that  we  will  only  fay-that  the  one  given  by  our  author 
is  miniitc,  circumftantial,  and  entertaining. 

We  were  not  at  all  furprifed  at  his  fpeaking  highly  of  Spanifh 
fobriety;  thct  fouthern  nations  are  in  general  little  addiAcd ‘to 
drinking;  but  W'e  will  confefs  that  we  were  aftonilbed*  at ’Ris' 
affirming  them  to  be  the  leaft  inclined  to  jealoufy  of  anv  Eu-* 
ropean  nation.  C'ejl  un  perftfiage^  we  could  not  help  exclaim-  ‘ 
ing  with  the  Count  in  Sterne’s  Sentimental  journey.  However, 
he  aflures  us,  in  foher  fudnefs^  that  the  hufbands  are  become 
more  traftable,  the  wives  more  accefliblc,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  lovers  lefs  difficult  and  tardy.  In  this  laft  refpeJf  he  can--^ 
didly  allows  that  he  does  notfpeak  from  his  own  experience;  on 
the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  he  w^as  very,  unfortunate  in 
his  amours,  and  has  reafon  to  fpeak  highly  of  the  virtue  of  the" 
Spaniih  ladies.  Who  would  expect  this  modefty  in  a  French¬ 
man  ?  Perhaps  His  want  of  fuccefs  proceeded  from  a  national 
defeat,  his  not  poffeffing  fufficient  conftancy  to  render  to  the 
Spanilh  fair  the  homage  they  require.  ‘  Tfie  fortunate  mortals/ 
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fays  he,  of  whom  they  deign  to  make  the  conqueft^  and  who 
are  called  cortejos,  though  left  difintereftcd,  are  not  left  afli^ 
duous  than  the  cecifbeos  of  Italy.  They  are  entirely  devoted  to 
the  fervice  of  the  fair,  are  obliged  to  give  proofs  of  their  cbft- 
tjuioufneft  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  accompany  the  lady 
to  the  public  walks,  the  theatre,  and  even  to  the  confefEonal, 
But  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  kind  of  intimacy,  the  two  be¬ 
ings  thus  united  by  a  fentiment  thaf  feems  of  the  moft  durable 
kind,  are  very  often  taciturn,  nay,  fometimes  fad,  and  do  not 
appear,  as  elfewhere,  to  feel  the  happinefs  of  being  together.  I  do 
not  know  whether  1  wrong  the  fair  fex  in  Spain,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  their  chains  are  not  fo  ealy  to  bear,  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid.  The  beauties  are  faid  to  exaft  much  homage  in 
more  ways  than  one ;  their  caprices  arc  fudden,  and  too  readily 
follow  the  impulfe  of  a  lively  imagination.  But  what  it  is  not 
cafy  to  reconcile  with  thefe  fugitive  fiincles,  and  what  proves,  as 
well  as  a  thoufand  other  obfervations,  that  the  heart  of  man¬ 
kind,  male  and  female,  is  full  of  inconfiftcncies,  is  the  conftancy 
of  the  Spanifli  women  In  their  attachments.  The  afFeftion  they 
infpirc  and  experience,  far  different  from  thofe  violent  fituations 
of  the  heart  that  arc  of  Ihort  duration,  are  often  lading  in  an 
extraordinary  degree;  and  I  myfelfi  during  my  day  in  Spain, 
have  fecn.more  than  one  tender  paffion  die  of  old  age.’ 

The  Spanilh  ladies,  according  to  our  author,  are  exceedingly 
fcrupulous  as  to  pcrfonal  liberties  in  company,  but  very  free  in 
the  expreffions  they  ufe  and  liden  to.  He  gives  us  no  indances 
of  this  ;*  the  fubjecl  is  too  tlcklidi ;  but  he  aflerts  that  the  French' 
women  are  comparatively  prudes  in  converfation.  As  theifemales 
of  all  ranks  in  France  fay  almod  every  thing  their  language  will 
afford  words  for,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  to  what  lengths  licenfe  in 
difepurfe  muft  be  carried  in  Spain.  It  mud^  no  doubt,  very 
nearly  approach  the  language  of  the  forecadlc  on  board  a  lhip  of 
war.  This  want  of  decency  he  attributes,  in  part,  to  their  fa¬ 
mous  national  dance,  the  fandango,  which,  according  to  his  de- 
feription,  is  exceedingly  lafeivious  in  its  movements.  After  a 
few  words  on  Spanim  amufements  in  general,*  he  remarks,  that 
th^'^  have*  no  taue  for  hunting,  or  a  country  life  ;  their  predo¬ 
minant  one  is  mulic..  'Fheir  own  has  as  yet  made  little  progrefs ; 
but  they  are  cnthiifiads  of  the  maderly  compofitions  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  suid  deted,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  melody  of  F ranee. 
Oui^ traveller,  however,  confolcs  himfelf  by  obferving  that  French 
copjtery  is  gaining  ground  apace.  -  ^ 

*  .[  To  hi  Qontinnd.  j  /  ^ 

,  '  * 

-  .  ^  ^  ,  : 
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Art.  10.  A  Letter  to  thg  Right  Hon*  C.  y,  FoXy  on  tit  extrantoos 
'Matter  contained  in  Mr.Rurke^s  Speeches  in  WeJiminfter-HalL  By 
Major  Scott.  8vo.  3s.  Stockdale;  Loudon,  1789. 

This  Letter  \Vas  written  lad  autumn  at  Margate,  and  abounds 
wdth  all  that  force  of  argument,  and  warnith  of  zeal,  which  dif- 
tlnguifh  the  literary  productions  of  Major  Scott  on  the  fubjeA  of 
Mr.  Haftings’  trial.  The  Major’s  intention,  in  the  prefent  Letter, 
is  10  prove  two  very  important  points.  One  of  thefe  is.  That,  whe¬ 
ther  the  accufatibns  brought  againft  Deby  Sing  were  true  or  falfc, 
whether  his  crimes  were  more  of  Icfs  enormous,  Mr.  Burke,  at  the 
time  he  fpoke,  in  the  profecution  of  Mr.  Haftings,  knew  that  it 
would  be  abfolutely  impoilible  to  make  Mr.  Haftings  a  participator 
in  them.  The  other  is.  That,  from  Mr.  Burke’s  mode  of  dating 
the  dreadful  cruelties  committed,  no  perfon  living  could  have  a  doubt 
of  the  faCb  ;  but  that  it  has  fince  been  proved,  after  a  moft  folemn 
and  full  inquiry  made  upon  oath,  by  gentlemen  appointed  to  invefti- 
gate  the  buftnefs,  that  the  rood  dreadful  of  the  cruelties  dated  by 
Mr.  Burke,  were,  in  reality,  never  committed. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  opening  the  impeachment,  dated  that  tlie  fcheme  for 
aiTaflinating  the  Shazada,  and  for  difpatching  Meeran,  the  elded  foa 
of  Mecr  Jaffier,  were  both  neceffary  to  the  depreflion  of  Jaffier,  and 
the  elevation  of  Colfim  AUy^  Cawn^  likewHb  that  certain  gentlemen^ 
whofe  names  he  mentioned,  were  parties  to  that  fcheme,  and  that 
Mr.  Hadings  was  one  of  the  number. 

It  mud  acknowledged  that  the  method  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  involve  Mr.  Hadings  as  a  party  in  this  atrocious  tranfaCUon,  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  Upon  the  oath  of  Mr.  Luihington,  it  is 
tfirmed  that  he  was  employed  as  interpreter  in  that  affair;  and  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Luftiington,  denying  the  evidence  which  he  had  given 
tifon  oat  by  removes  Mr.  Hadings  from  the  ftation  cf  interpreter,  and 
places  him  in  the  condition  of  a  judge!  But,  what  renders  the 
condud  of  thofe  accufers  dill  more  criminal,  there  appears  to  be  no 
l^gal  evidence  that  Mr.  Hadings  was,  in  fact,  either  judge  or  in* 
ttfpreter. 

Mqor  Scott  obferves  that  Mr.  Hadings  was  appointed  by  Lord 
piu^  tke  refident  at  the  court  of  Meer  jaffier,  in  the  year  17 $9; 
is  which  rank  he  continued  until  he  became  a  memb^  of 
%iiniftration  in  India.  In  this  interval  Meer  Jaffier  was  de« 
^fcd,  and  Coffim  Ally  Gawn  elevated  to  the  mufnud.  Whether 
^  revolution,  therefore,  was  a  right  meafure,  or  a  wrong  one. 


Scott  contends,  and  indeed  with  the  greated  propriety,  that 
i  two.  asY.  yoL.  XIII.  may  1789. 


■  ,! 
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Mr.  H-iftings,  whofc  duty  it  was  to  obey  orders,  is  not  in  the  leaf: 
accountable  for  that  iraiifadion. 

It  is  impoffiblc  to  con^prife  clearly,  in  any  abdraft  of  a  moderate 
length,  the  arguments  adduced  by  Major  Scott  in  fupport  of  the 
propofitions  mciuioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  We  there¬ 
fore  can  only  obferve  concerning  them  that  tliey  appear  to  be  drawn 
from  an  accurate  detail  of  fafts,  and  are  enforced  with  much  energy 
as  well  as  great  animation. 


Art.  1 1.  A  Dialogue  betwixt  a  Majler  and  his  Scholar  \  in  which  ert 
difcujfed  the  following  Subjedi,  by  F.lVragg,  Majnr  of  the  Boarding- 
School,  Church-Street,  Stohe-Kcvjington,  AjiddleJex  :  'The  I 
cf  the  external  Parade  of  fome  of  the  Clergy,  ad  its  Incon/^^  ehC) 
with  the  facred  Ojfce  they  af  'uTne.  ,The  erroneous  Ideas  that  man\  an 
too  aft  to  form  of  an  Vniverfiy  Education,  and  the  real  Ad^aniogn 
there  enjoyed  by  the  Student*  The  Cavfe  wehy  fome  return  as  ignnuRt 
from  College  as  when  they  frji  fet  cut  upon  their  Studies*  A  froftr 
Exercife  of  our  Reafon  in  Matters  of  Religion*  U  hy  it  ought,  in  manj 
Infauces,  to  give  IV ay  to  Diuine  Revelation,  and  a  Plan  laid  do^xn 
hv  which  contending  Parties  in  C  hrij>  ianity  may  become  rnore  reco>  ciliJ. 
The  Exifence  of  the  Deity,  and  his  conjlant  (Government  of  the  It 
againf  the  Attacks  of  Atheijis  and  inf  dels*  i  zino.  Hookhaci. 

London,  17S8. 

The  reader  will  fee,  by  this  ample  title-page,  that  a  number  of 
very  important  matters  are  attempted  to  be  difcufled  in  this  fraaJ 
publication  ;  he  will  fee  too  that  the  contents  are  fuihciently  mifcel- 
laneous.  Wc  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wragg’s  convening  with  a 
grown-up  pupil  upon  thefe  fubjeds ;  but  he  lliould  have  ccnfidered, 
bforc  he  appeared  in  public,  whether  he  had  advanced  any  thing  new;l 
whether  he  had  placed  any  thing  in  a  clearer  light,  or  at  lealt  ne¬ 
ther  his  manner  would  be  fome  apology  for  want  of  novelty  in  the 
matter*  The  good  intentions,  however,  of  Mr.  Wragg  are  com 
mcndablc. 


Art.  12.  The  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland  Pated\  wherein  it  h 
proved  that  SaUmnijatlon  by  a  Minijier  of  the  Church,  in  Confiquena  ( 
Proclamation  of  Banns,  and  Confent  of  Parents  or  Guardians  oi tains  ' 
is  in  Law  necejj'ary,  without  wchich  Marriage  cannot  be  con,:itutcd*  S 
fehn  Martin,  cf  Lyon  s- Inn,  one  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Court  { 
Seffoa  in  Scotland*  8vo.  is.  jamefon.  London. 

In  this  pamphlet  a  folicitor  of  the  court  of  Seflion  in  Scotian'^ 
which  we  believe  is  fomething  fiinilar  to  an  attorney  at  law  i: 
England,  attacks  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  ^ 
whom  he  addrefles  himfclf,  and  aflerts,  in  oppofition  to  him,  tU 
confent  of  parties  in  Scotland  is  not  fufficient  to  conilitute  marriage 
but  that  the  ceremony  cf  the  church  is  abfolutcly  necefar\'. 
•Engliihnian  had  laid  down  fiich  a  pofition,  we  iLould  not  have  been 


much  furprifed;  but  that  a  Scotchman,  a:.d  a  perfon  in  the  lealH 


lied  to  the  law',  fhould  make  fuch  an  aflertlon  refpeding  the  law  r- 
cuilom  of  Scotland,  we  deem  very  extraordinary.  Mr.  Marlin.  V' 
arc  apt  to  imagine,  is  ignorant  that  in  eveiy  country  there  are  n* 
4  ki;*' 
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kinds  of  law,  the  ftatute  law,  and  the  unwritten  law;  and  that, 
it  is  poiliblc,  the  lawyers  hold  the  lacier  more  (acred  than  they  do  th^ 
former,  "ilie  principal  proofs  wliich  cur  kuthor  adduces  in  fupport 
of  his  argument  are  extrads  from  llatutcs  of  the  lad  century,  and 
which,  in  our  opinion,  make  dircdly  againd  him  ;  as  does  likewife  a 
quotatit>n  from  Lord  Stair,  which  he  is  candid  enough  to  make,  who 
iavs  that  the  public  confent  is  a  matter  of  order  judly  introduced  by 
pofitive  law  for  the  certainty  of  lb  important  a  contrad,  but  not 
dfeniial  to  marriage. 

Art.  13.  uin  Explanation  of  the  mlflahn  Principle  on  n.\:hich  the  Com^ 
mutation  A  cl  nxaas  founded  \  and  the  l^ature  of  the  Mf chiefs  that  mufi 
follo'iv  fro?n  a  Perfe'Verance  in  it ;  in  a  Jccond  Addrefs  to  the  Public 
.  from  Thomas  Bates  Rousy  Efq,  4to.  is  6d.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

Mr.  Reus  formerly  delivered  his  fentiments  againft  the  commuta- 
tion  ad ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  prefent  inquiry,  that  he  ilill  per- 
fills  in  the  fame  opinion.  It  has,  he  cbferves,  proved  the  rrieans  of 
increafmg  the  confumplion  of  tea  to  a  prodigious  pitch  ;  and  the 
additional  quantity  imported,  in'  confcquence  of  this  demand,  is 
found  to  confal  of  forts  cf  double  and  treble  cod  in  China,  whence 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  fending  filvcr  from  this  counti;|'  (in  other 
words,  reveriing  the  balance  of  Great-Britain’s  trade),  or  by  doing 
what  will  have  itill  more  immediate  pernicious  confcquences  render¬ 
ing  our  pofTclIions  in  India  an  unwieldly  burthen,  by  draining  the 
very  infulheient  remains  of  bullion  which  our  former  infatiable  de¬ 
mands  have  left.  Thefe  are  Mr.  Rous’s  chief  arguments  on  this 
fubjed.  He  enforces  them  with  calculations,  and  expreffes  ftrong 
apprehenfions  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of'  this  trade.  It  is  to  be 
wilhed  that  the  effeds  afcriDdi  by  Mr.  Koiis  To  the  commutation  ad 
were  either  indifputably  afeertained  or  difproved,  as  the  fad'  would 
not  only  Ibttle  the  public  opinion  with  refped  to  the  ad  in  queflion, 
bat  determine  the  propriety  of  extending  the  fame  principle  to  other 
objeds-  of  revenue. 

[Art.  14.  A  full,  clear ^  and  familiar  Explanation  of  the  La^v  con- 
'  cerning  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promijfory  Notes,  and  the  E'vidence  cn  a 
Trial  bv  relative  thereto',  ^^Ath  a  Defeription  cf  Bank  Notes, 

and  the  Privilege  of  Attorniet.  By  Peter  Lcvclafs,  of  the  Inner^ 
Timple,  Gent,  8vo.  3s.-  Uriel.'  London,  1789. 

The  title  of  this  volume  fufiicicntly  evinces  the  nature  and  purport 
cf  its  contents.  The  author  treats  of  the  various  Tubjeds  v/ith  great 
kcuracy and  the  work  cannot  but  prove  highly  uftful  to  every  per- 
fon  w  ho*  is  in  the  lead  concerned  with  pecuniary  tranfadions.  The 
forms  of  bills  of  exchange,  promiflbry  notes, ‘&c.  with  the  method 
cf  negociating  them,  may  be  eafily  learned  by  a  little  pradice  j  but 
ihe  kno'.vledge  of  the  law  concerning  them  is  much  better  obtained 
by.  a  book',  than  experience,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  often  an  expenlive 
*node  of  information. 


C  c 
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Art.  15.  A  Letter  to  tbt  imjoiemt  Man  alive.  410.  29.  fid. 

Kcarilfy. '  Londonj  1789., 

Never  was  any  cancature  more  dellitute  of  all  refemblance  to  its 
original  than  the  charader  defcribed  in  this  pamphlet  to  that  of  the 
pKfent  miniiler.  In  political  ^contentions  we  Ihould  always  be  in¬ 
clined*  to  make  fome  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  party;  but 
whet^trtithy  liberality,  and  cando.ur,  are  to  ^  wantonly  facrlficed^  as 
in  this  produflion,  it  is  impofiiblcj  conilllenUy  with  any  degree  of 
jiiftice,  not  to  cenfure  the  condudl,  and  Rill  moV  (he  pri|iciple8>  of 
the'kOdmr.  Wc  (hall  onlv  obferve,  concerning  ^this  invidious  effu. 
Son,  that  it  every  whcre*^  Dears  the  unpreffions  of  petulance,  env}*, 
maligmty,  and  mifreprefcntation. 

Art,  i6«  Bibliotheca  PimUianai  a  Catalogue j he  magnijicent  and 
\eetebrateel  Library  of  I/lc^ei  Pinelli,  late  of  Venice ;  comprehending  an 
unparalleled  ColleBion  of  Greeks  Reman^  and  Italian  Authors^  frm 
•  Origin  of  Printing;  njoitb  many  cf  tbefdrliejl  Editions  printti 
etpen  Vellum^  and  finefy  illiiminated ;  a  cenfiderable  Number  of  curim 
^ilteek  and  Latin  ManUfcripts  of  the  lltbf  12/4,  l^th^  14/^,  1 5/4,  and 
\6tb  Centnries  ;  and  tbe  cornet  eft  Specimen  hitherto  knvwn  to  exift  cf 
y  an  Injirument  nuritten  upon  the  ancient  Egyptian  Papyrus,  AoD.  572. 
74#  whole  Library  it  in  Jingularly  fine  Prefervathn,  ’’and  "will  be  fold 
by  AuHitkfi^Co  8vo.  5s.  Robfon  and  Clarke.  London,  1789. 

The  library  of  the  Pinelli  family,  at  Venice,  had  been  collefting 
for  almoft  two  hundred  years,  and  has  long  iince  obtained  a  diifin- 
guiftied  reputation  throu^out  Europe,  On  me  death  of  the  late  pof- 
ieflbr,  a  journey  was  undertaken  from  London  to  Venice,  on  purpofe 
to  examine  this  magnificent  colleflion ;  when,  after  a  liberal  elli- 
madon  of  its  value,  the  whole  was  purchafed  by  the  pre&nt  pro- 
prietors,  who  have  now , conveyed  to  tne  Britilh  capital  this  treafure 
of  literature.  The  ca'talogue'^  confills  of  12,8)9  articles,*  in  Greek, 
Lada,  Julian,  and  French;  with  fome  Englifh,  Spaniih,'  German, 
and  Dtitch  books.  The  dme  allotted  for  the  fale  is  fixty  days*  Pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  catalogue  is  an  abllrafk  of  MbrellPs  account  of'  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  colIe£lion. 

Art.  17.  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  by  the  Hon^  Lady  Hill ;  fitting  forti 
the  Ccffijuencis  cf  the  late  Sir  John  Hilts  Acquaintance  njuiti.  the  Earl 
(f  Bute.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Bell,  London,  1788. 

Lady  Hill  is  filler  to  Lord  Ranelagh,  and  appears  from  he/ clu- 
xa£ter  to  be  entitled  to  rcfpefl.  The  charge  (he  brings  againll  Lori 
Bute  is  undoubtedly  a  heavy  one,  as  it  appears  that  Sir  John  was  eis* 
ployed  by  Lord  Bute  in  a  work  conElling  of  twenty-leven  volumes 
in  folio,  and  the  expence  of  which  ,  was  many  thoufknd  pounrhi 
without  ever  receiving  any  proper  compenfation  and  that  his  rtliA 
has  been  fufiered  by  his  lofdmip  to  pine  away  her  years  in  poverty  and 
neglefl.  This  charge  it  would  feem  peculiarly  incumbent  on  Lori 
Bute  to  refute  ;  as,  whatever  becomes  of  his  lordfiiip’s  charadler  s^j 
llatefman,  he  has  certainly  a  charadlcr  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  hi® 
10  orcierve  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  patron,  and  a  gentleman. 

Art* 
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18.  The  Half-pay  Officer  i  Menhirs  of  Charlet  Chanceleys 
a  NtrveL  i2mo.  3  vols.  9$.  few^.  Robinfons.  Lpndon,  1788. 

^rhc  principal  faults  of  this  perfo’nnanpe  arc  a  lack  of  incident, 
and  fupcrabundancc‘*of  refleflion.  Hillorians,  whether  of  real  or 
feigned  events,  ought  to  give  their  readers  credit  for  Ibine  little ,ca« 
pacity  of  obfervatibn  and’ remark.  We  'feel  fomc^ng  like  an 
when  an'  author' furpehds  his  narration  to^  point  obt  ^vious  or  Jnfig* 
mficant  conclufions  arifin^  from  it.  nbveliii,  in  particular,  ought 
feidom  to  f  reach'}  it  is  his  ^province  ^  to  teach  vihue  and  diicouiage 
vice,  not  oy  declamation,  put  by., the  examples  he  fumiOies.  la 
Roderic  Random  there  is  hot  one  fehtimcntal  reflexion  from.Clio 
author.  * . 

Art.  1 9.  ‘  The  Coctfif  i  "a  Them.*  By  Charles  Fletcher^  Af. Z).  Jlnthor 
of  A  Maritime  State  conjidered  os' to  the  Heatth  of  Seamen.^ 
riousFropofals  for 'rendering  the  Situation  of  Britijh  Seamen  mor^.eom^ 
fort  able  i  ISet  ‘  A fVork  not  only  calculatedffor  the  Benefit  of  Uceval 
'Equipments /but  Embarkations  in  generql,  and  to  all  Climates.  4to. 
as.  Mwray.  London,  1787..' 

.  Froin  the  following  extraft  our  readers  will  partly  judge  of  the  reft 
of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  poem ;  .  s’ 

1  *  .  -  V  \  r  ,  • 

•  When  lo!  as  if  all  hell  broke  loofe,  the  din  . . 

By  raging  tempeft  bre^*di  mine  ears  offend.  \  1  ‘  , . . 

•  The  fhip  iihpeud  takes  fearful  till  from  ^  > 

My  fwinging  couch  fairly  heaves  me  out.  ‘  ^  ‘  ' 

When  right  *gainjf  cheft,  or  bulk-headoA  Vpitch^  ^  . 

Mine  eye^balh  fire  eleftric  fparks  emit.  ‘  ' 

'  n  *  Jn  hafte  I  r/g^,V  then.  up  .to  qUiUtcrrdcck  ^  ,,  V  * 

‘  Exriore  mine  uncouth  way  thro’  hubbub  dire.^  ^  : 

-The  author,  appears  to  be  a  worthy,  benevolent  man ;  we  h^rtily 
wi(h  him  fuccefa  m  every,  exertion  to  promote  the  health  of  our  fea- 
iQcn.  To  employ  his  own  words,  vve  ftiould  rejoice  tQ’fee  him  fixed 

l  .  .  ^ 

I  .  ■  ■  *  On  fome  fair  friendly  Apre ; 

I  .  nni _ 1'  _  L*.  -  • _ _  c. _ _ L-  r _  ’  . 


/•I  ■  '.1 


J  .  lOJTil  I 

*  * 

‘i  :?  V 


And  free  the  eye  from  fyropathctfc  tear c 

bit 'we  cannot -flatter  him'  with  an  eflabliflimeht.  on  Mount  Par- 

rtflasl'  '  '  —  .  '  ‘  : 

'rrr -  •  ♦  .  '  /  •-  ^  »•  ' 

Art.  20.  i  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature ^  CaufeSf  and  Termination^  if  Ner- 
nfous  Fevers  y  together  voithOhJirvations  tendLg  to  illuflrate  the  Afr- 
^ythod  of  reftoring  hii.Majefty  to  Health  ^  and  of  preventing  'Rtlapfqi  of 
'^-kii  Difeafe.  -By  Robert  Jones 8vo.  2s.  Collins,  Salilbury; 
'powder,  London*.  •  1*789.  !  ‘  : 

Amidft  much  general  declamation  a  few  glimpfes  of  praflical  rc- 
break  forth  occafionally  in  the  couHe  of  this  pamphlet ;  but 
are  not  puifued  with  ^y  fteadinefs  of  attention ;  nor,  indeed, 
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have  they  .sny  Cu Jill,  in  .  cint  of  novelty,  to  minute  invelligatlon. 
Dr.  Jones,  how. ver,  nppr.i.s  to  entertain  a  juit  idea  of  his  maje.U's 
late  indifp  fuion,  which  lie  would  have  undertaken  to  cure  ii,-  a  ;  ly 
fhort  time.  Happy  for  the  nation  thai  the  recovery  is  already 
cfthclcd.  *  •  •  . 


Art.  2  I .  Thi  Socinian  Chamykn  ;  (?r>  Pr left  ley  tan  D'fvlmty  :  a  Pcem^ 
By  PhilocbrtjiMi*  Svo,  is.  Od.  Buckfind.  ,  London,  1788. 

Dr.  Friehlev  is  like  Irtimacl,  his  hand  is  arninll  every  man,  ard 
every  man’s  ha»  d  againil  him.  His  bold  .and  uncjualificd  attacks  on 
the  authority  of  Ivripturc,  and  the  pcculiai  doctrines  of  ChVihianiyy, 
founded  on  that  authority v  have  been  ablv  repelled  in  prc/e'\  the  pre- 
fent  antagouiit  i  as  clothed  his  fentin.cnis  in  rhyme.  Hi.-  •ilo’c ?  does 
net  rneet  our  apprebation  ;  the  luuicrous  and  undignihed  llyU  of  Lu:- 
ler,  were  it  ‘even  fuppdvted  by  his  profufidn  of  wdt,  fecms.to  un- 
fuitable  to  the  gravity  of  religipus  difquirition.  There  however, 
foine  humour,  and  much  good  reafoni..g,  in  the  Soclmaa  Chain- 

Art.  22.  Poetical  Dialogues  on  Religion ,  in  the  Scots  DiaUfl^  het^vhn 
t^joQ  Gentlemen  and  tuo  iLu^iJmcu.  8vo.  is.  -  Hill,' Euinhureh. 
‘1788;  *  ^  ^  -  ... 

More  controveifial  \vhich  we.  difapprove  of  for  the 

fame  rcafon  that  we  refiifed  oui  approbation  to  the  preceding  article. 
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Art.  23.  Inquiry  into  tie  mo^al  and  religious  Charaffer  of  th: 
Primes  ;  a  Sermcn,  preached  at.B^t/wgfcie^  the.jil  1788.  By 

John  Duncan,  D.Dc  .lUcior  of  South-iv  ar  ml  or  ugh,  at  the  primary'  I'i- 
Jitation  of  tke^hori^Bijacp.of  Winchefier,.  Svo.  is.  CaueJl.  -  Con¬ 
don,  1788.  ,  , 

•  ■  *.  '  .  ' .  •  '  -'V  .  ' 

This  is  an  elegant  anc*  rnafterly  d’fcourfe,  >vhere  ^fimpllcity  of  ex- 

prefEon  and  frengUi  oi  aigument,  are  happily  blended,  with  a  I.ux* 
uiTant  fancy  and  a  corrcdl  taite. 

Art.  24.  jin  Inquiry  ^n*o  the  I efl  Method  of  commuhi eating  rcligicu: 
Knoveledge  to  young  *  c«;  a  Sirmonl  preached  at  Exeter  hejere  th: 
Afernhy  of  Protet^...;:  Difeniing'MiniJters,  Alay  7,  1788.'^’  Timet  y 
Eenrick.  Svo.  *s.‘  Johnfon.  London,  17S9. 

*'Mr.  Kcnrick'confiders  a  religious  cducation  -as  an  objeft  of  the 
Vlmoll  importance,  both  to  focidy  and  individuals ;  and  he  conceives 
tl.e  aiteniion  pt  has  received  fp-om  ;di  ranks  in  the  prefeni  agj  pecu¬ 
liarly  auA*p:cious  to  pofterity.^^  Eut  the  period  in  human. life  which  he 
tjiinks.  UiOit  neglected  is  that  from  youth  to  niar.hood/ which  coa- 
llitutes  the  ufua]  ..nd  legal  term  of  an  apprcnticefliip.  Great  num¬ 
bers  df  youth,  he  juftly  apprehends,'  are  left  for  want  of  proper 
inftruclloh  during  that  time.  He  therefore  pfopefes  an  iiiftituiion  lor 
inculcating  the  hrft  principles  and  leading  duties  of  ehriliitmiiV,  sp' 
propriaicd  entifeiy  to  their  accommodation  and  advantage.  And  :o 
a  fcheme  originating  in  the  heft  principles,  and  dircdlcd  to  the  nobklt 
objedb,  we  moft  fmcerely  wiih  fucccfsi 

1't.r 


FRANCE. 

^HE  Aficmbly  of  the  States- General  was  opened  on  the 
^  5th  of  this  month;  an  allcmhly  which  contains  within  it- 
fclf  the  feeds  of  fo  many  cataftrophes,  that  it  is  iinpoffiblc  for 
all  Europe  not  to  watch  its  career  wi  h  the  profouncleft  atten¬ 
tion.  It  furely  is  not  any  fucldcn  indignation  that  now  excites 
the  fpirits  of  the  French  ;  if  this  were  their  fituation,  the  ar-. 
dour  of  the  prefent  moment,  fo  forcibly  and  prematurely  raifcci, 
would  probably  foon  fubiide  below  its  cu{!;omary  level,  and  be 
fucceeded  by  a  total  reverfe.  Tlic  prefent  agitation  appcar*s‘ta 
proceed  from  no  fuch  intemperate  and  momentary  caufes ;  but 
the  fentiments  of  the  people  have  been  gradually  prepared  and 
matured ;  they  have  proceeded  to  that  point  in  the  fcale  at  which 
we  at  prefent  behold  them,  by  an  afeent  both  filent  and  natural ; 
and  a  multitude  of  principles  and  notions,-  at  variance  with  the 
genius  of  their  prefent  citablifh .meats,  have  entered  into  the 
reafonings  of  men,"  which,  ‘  enough  their  origin  aiid  progrefs 
w^ould  be  with  difficulty  traced,  arc  taken,’  as  it  were,  tor 
granted,  and  allowed,  without  examination,  to  (land  on  grounds 
of  unqueflionable  propriety  and  juftice.  Thus  men,  in  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  fociety,  infcnfibly  acquire  new  and 
jufter  ideas  of  government  and  policy,  which  arc  moulded  in 
their  minds  by  fo  fccrct  a  procefs,  that  they  themfelves  are  un¬ 
able  to  account  for  them  ;  they  find,  howcv'cr,  an  obftiiiate  re¬ 
finance  in  the  nature,  of  thofe  practices  and  inftitiitions  which 
owe  their  exiftence  to  times  in  which  the  value  of  liberty  was 
lefs  underilooJ  and  lels  confidered.  Here  then  commences  the 
ftruggle  between  thofe  wHo  have  profited  by  the  inexperience 
of  earlier  ages,  and  oppofe  prefeription  to  the  claims  of  natural 
jufticc,  and  thofe  whofe  improved  knowledge  and  fenfibility  be¬ 
gin  to  render  them  impatient  of  tacir  yoke,  and  give  utterance 
to  that  lo\'e  of  freedom  impreired  0:1  the  human  chara^er.  That 
our  neighbours  on  the  continent  have  long  exhibited  proofs  ot 
this  growing  dignity  of  fehtiment,  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  who 
will  trouble  themfelves  to  follow  their  hiftory  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Great;  but  their  magnificent  prince,  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  while  he  propofed  to  himfelf  only  his  own  aggran- 
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difemcnt,  took  the  moft  effedtual  means  of  informing  his  fub- 
jcifts  with  fentiments  of  liberty,  and  notions  cf  pcrfoq^  import¬ 
ance,  by  directing  their  ardour  towards  the  attainincots  in  fcience 
and  literature,  which  naturally  tend  to  infpire  nobler  views  of 
humanity,  and  to  fuggeft  a  truer  ellimate  of  felicity*  ^nd 
grandeur. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  thefe  fentiments  begin  to 
difeover  themfelves  and  to  influence  fpeculation ;  they  muft  have 
actjUired  a  confiflcncy  in  their  own  compofition  and,  charafter, 
and  a  predominancy  and  circulation  in  the  fyftem,  before  they 
can  arrive  at  their  full  conltitutional  efficacy  and  operative  vu 
gour..  ‘  Iffuffit  d’etre  lus  de  fa  condition,’  . fays  an  agreeable 
and  forcible  writer  ♦  of  the  country  we  are  contemplating,  ‘  pour 

*  en  delirer  une  autre,  mais  ce  defir  doit  etre  fans  force  tant 

*  qu’il  n’eft  accompagne  d’aucune  efperance,  et  le  cocur  nc 

*  s'ouvre  pas  aisement  a  cette  efperance  fous  un  gouvernment 
<  delpotique,  ou  le  citoyen  n’ofant  fe  confier  a  fon  concitoyen, 

*  coptpare  fa  foibleffe  pu  plutot  fon  neant  au  pouvoir  fans  bornes 

*  du  maitre  qui  le  gouverne.  N’exigeons  des  miracles  de  tous 

*  les  hommes.  II  faut  que  les  plaintes  circulent  fourdement 
‘  dans  tous  les  ordres  d*une  nation,  il  faut  que  les  paffions  tour- 

*  a-tour  aigries  et  calmees  preparent  pendant  long  temps  une 
^  revolution,  pour  qu’il  arrive  enfin  un  nioment  propre  a 
^  I’executer.’ 

At  this  critical  point  in  the  fcale,  are  the  French  apparently 
at  this  moment  arrived  j  their,  fentiments  of  liberty  have  been 
loqg  enough  prepared  in  theory  to  be  brought  confiftcntly  for¬ 
ward,  to  be  openly  avowed  and  impreffed,  and  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  ferious  confultation  and  debate.  But,  after  this  pro- 
grefs  of  fentiment  has  attained  to  its  juft  maturity,  there  ihould 
alfo  be  a  progrefs  equally  gradual  in  the  revolutions  that  flow 
from  its  operation  ;  the  minds  of  the  people  can  fcldom  bear  a 
precipitate  alteration,  In  fuch  a  fituatlon  of  things  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  fentiments  lofe  their  proper  poife  and  ftability,  and 
fluiftuate  amidft  a  thoufand  impradipblc  (yftems  and  abfurd 
chimeras^  or  hurij  them  down  the  ftream  of  anvchy  and  con- 
fufion ;  in  which  ftate,  accident,  not  rcafon^  determines  their  fu¬ 
ture  courfc  and  final  deft  iny.' 

From  the  colour  and  complexion^  however,  of  the  prefent 
cohteft  in  France,  nothing  of  this  ominous  nature  can  well  be 
inferred.  There  arc^  neverthdefs,  ftrong  reafons  for  fufpecling 
that  a  fchenie  of  liberty,  equ^  or  even  analogous  to  that  we 
pbfiefs,  will  not  eafily .  be  accomplifhed ;  a  very  confiderable 


•  Pcs  droits  ct  dcs  devoirs  de  Citoyens,  par  M.L’Abbc  de  Mably. 
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idcgrec  of  freedom  feems  hardly  compatible  with  fuch  extent  of 
empire ;  the  fource  muft  be  ftrong  and  vigorous  which  is  to 
fiipply  fo  lar^  a  tra£t  of  country;  and  if  the  fountain-head  be 
deprived  of  its  energy  and  abundance,  each  diftridl  muft  have  a 
ipring  of  its  own ;  and  thus  the  kingdom  is  difmembered  into 
many  independent  ftates.  This,  we  venture  to  prophecy,  will 
be  the  condition  of  France  whenever  the  government  ftiall  be  fo 
fer  limited  as  to  rival  England  in  the  bleflings  of  liberty.  This 
local  deftiny  appears  in  the  condition  of  all  Alia,  where,  from 
the  Ihiall  interruption  of  rivers  and  other  barriers,  a  few  im- 
menfe  and  overgrown  empires  occupy  the  whole  continent. 
Here  the  fair  form  of  liberty  was  never  contemplated,  ex<jept 
during  thofe  fhort  intervals  when  the  free  cities  of  ancient 
Greece  interpofed  to  fufpend  the  tyranny  of  the  Perfiah  fatraps 
through  the  kindred  coaft  of  Afia  Minor.  Numerous  other 
reafons,  on  which  our  opinion  is  founded,  we  might  lay  before 
our  readers,  if  the  limits  of  the  article  would  allow  us  but  ’we 
muft  content  ourfelves  with  obferving  that  the  period  of.G.allic. 
liberty  will  appear  yet  very  remote,  if  we  take  into  confider- 
ation  the  great  ftrength  of  the  military  of  that  country,  and  the 
long  and  forlorn  intervals  which  feparate  the  large  towns,  and 
prevent  that  ready  intercourfe  among  them,  and  confequently 
that  combination  and  concert  in  their  proceedings  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  an  oppofition  to  power  fo  ftrongly  efta* 
bliftied,  and  fo  formidably  fupported. 

../  The  rcquifitions,- however,  fo  conftantly  and  fteadily  urged' 
by  the  people  of  France,  are  framed  to  augment,  in  no  common 
meafure,  their  domeftic  happinefs  and  foreign  importance.  The 
increafe  of  the  third  eftate  to  a  number  equal  to  the  other  two 
taken  together ;  the  affignment  of  a  number  of  deputies  to  be  fent 
by  each  bailiwick,  in  proportion  to  the  compound  ratio  of  their 
popjulation,  and  their  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ; 
the  ^alteration  in  refpeift  to  the  lettres  de  cachet ;  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  regulations' refpe(SUng  the  prefs;  and  a  more  equit¬ 
able  diftribution  of  taxes;  are  obj efts  of  fuch  extreme  import¬ 
ance,  that  the  attainment  of  them  muft  neceflarily  raife  the 
French  nation  to  a  high  pitch  of  felicity  and  power.  ^ 

As  members  of  the  great  republic  of  humanity,  we  cannot 
:but  rqoice  at  any  acceflion  of  dignity  and  honour  to  the  fpecHes ; 
we  view  the  growing  fortune  of  our  neighbours  with  warni^and 
brotherly  fenfations.  But  as  En^liftimen  znd  as  patriots,  oiir  views 
contraft  themfclvcs,  and  we  look  at  every  effort  with  jealous  at- 
teat/oh  that  can  remotely  affeft  our  national  importance,  or  that 
can  ultimately  tend  to  impair  the  invaluable  bleflings  of  our  happy 
conftitution. 
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GERMANY.  .  ' 

.  '  '  »  *  , .  .  ‘  * 

But  thefc.  contingencies  refpcfling  France  are  remote;  a 
nearer. crifis  directs  our  attention  towards  (Jermatiyi  The’ cm- 
•  pcror’s  death,  if  fuch  lhall  be  the  event,  of  .-his  prefciic  ilincfs, 
may  be  the  fource  of  much  difturbaiice  chrougliout  Europe.  He 
is,  no  doubt,  blameable  for  the  confidence  he  has  pur  in 
rilbable.  life,  or  for  whatever  have  been  the  .motives  which  have 
delayed  . his  ^exerting  himfelf.to  procure  the  election  of  a  king 
of  the  Romans,  .the  neglect  of  which  may ‘give  rife,  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  difagreeablc  confequences*  Though  there  are  other 
claimants, ‘the  . principal  conteft  for  that  dignity •  appears,  from 
the  pofturc  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  to  lie  between  PrufTii 
and  Auftria.  Pruffia  will  probably  be  fupported  by  the  electors 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony^  Hanover,  and^  other  powers;  as  .  Holland, 
Sweden,  Heffe,  Brunfwic,  Wolfenbuttle,  Poland,  England;  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  will,  in  all  likelihoc^d,  be  favoured  by  Sardinia, 
Denmark,  Spain,  P' ranee,  Ruffia.  It  has  been  furmhed  that  the 
houfe  of  Bavaria  will  rcfign  her  claim  in  favour  of  Pruffia,  up.oii 
condition  of  receiving  the  undifturbed  |X)fleliidn  of  Juliers  and 
Berg,  together  with  a  part  of  Barcith  and  Anfpach.  It  is  a!.<> 
imatrined  that  Hanover  will  endeavour  to  have  Ofnabrii^  made 
hereditary;  a  circumftance  that  was  pafl'ed  over  in  the  peace 
which  fucceeded  to  the  feven  years  war  in  1762. 

It  muft  be  evident  that  the  hopes  of  Pruliia  are  better  founded 
than  thofe  .of  her  rival,  fincc  the  troops  and  money  of  Auftria 
and  Ruffia  have  been  conhderably  wafted  in  die  war  wkh  the 
Turks. 

IRELAND. 

Whatever  reafons  the  legiflators  of  Ireland  found  for  their 
conduA  during  the  king’s  diforder,  their  loyalty  returned,  in  a 
great  meafure,  with  his  majefty!s  health  ;  and. politics  ccrtalniy 
wear  a  very  different  complexion  in  Dublin  now,  from  what  they 
difplayed  when  the  delegates  fet  fail  \vith  the  tender  of  a  crown 
that  was  not  yet  vacant.  This  revolution  in  opinion  reached 
the  Caftle  and  Kiimainham  before  it  crolfed  to  Holyhead,  and 
the  marquis  feems  at  prefent  to  be  as  popular  as  his  perfonal  cha¬ 
racter  will  ever  fuffer  him  to  be,  among  the  gallant,  open,  and 
hofpitable  Irifli.  Yet  \vc  fhould  remember  that  few  viceroys 
experienced  more  popularity  than  that  which  followed  the  pre¬ 
fent  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  under  a  different  title,  or  Icfs 
than  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  the  beginning  of  his 
adminiftration. 

Much  certainly  will  be  loft  to  Ireland  and  ghined  by  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  is  deftined,  in  the  politenefs,  agreeable  manners, 
and  various  information,  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 

Great 
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Great  expc£latIons  are  fcriried  with  regard  to  the  northern 
ffhery  of  the  patriotic  Mr.  Conyngham,  whofe  liberality  has 
much  exceeded  the  terms  ftipiilated  by  parliament.  It  was 
this*  gentleman's  nephew  (Lord  Conyngham)  who  commenced 
his  political  career  with  the  fenfible,  fpirited^  and  lopl  proteft, 
in  conjunftioh*  with  Lord  Carhampton,  formerly  Colonel  Lut- 
trell.  Lord  Charlemont^  and  the  gentleman  we  have  juft  men¬ 
tioned  (‘Mr.  Conyngham),  have  confiderable -merit  with  the 
lovers  of  literature  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  about  the  Irifli 
royal  fociety.  Their  laft  volume  was  doubtlefs  very  creditable  to' 
the  members,  particularly  for  the  judgment  fhewm  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  late  attorney-general,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  had 
very  confiderable  claims  from  his  unftiakcn  loyalty,  his  firm  pa- 
triotifni,  his*  manly,  pure,  and  exalted  character  in  both  coun¬ 
tries. ’as  a  lawyer,  and 'his  independent  fortune  and  great  per- 
fonal. weight  and  popularity  in  Ireland,  to  the  office  of  chancellor, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Lifibrd;  and  both  countries  arQ 
rendered  Cqu'olly  happy  at  his  appointment  to  that  high  office^ 

I  *  .  4  ^ 

i  i,  STATE  OF ‘OUR  OWN  COUNTRY. 

In  our  review  of  national  affairs  the  talk  fometimes  yields  us 
pleafare  and  fometimes  mortification,  according  to  tlic  various 
complexion  of  things  wfiich  the  different  months  exhibit.  The 
.period,  however,  on  wffiich  our  thought',  are  at  pfefent  em¬ 
ployed  Is  fortunate  and  .’encouraging.  After  a  long  interval  of 
fulpeiiCe  and  anxiety,  we  behold  once  more  an  unclouded  prof- 
peck;'  and  thofc  terrifying  forms  which  our  minds  had  conjured 
upVumidft  the  gloom  of  a  cIiccrLfs  horizon  are  happily  chafed 
away  and  expelled.  The  laft  month  clofed  with  thofc  tefti, monies 
of  joy  and  felicity,  ,  Qix  the..bccalion  of  our  excellent  monarches 
reftoration;,t*o  health,  which  difplayed  at  once  the  liberality,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  patriotifm  of  the  peo,)lc  of  England.  One 
caui^t  help  admiring  the  cnthuhafin  of  a  noble  propenfity;  and^ 
however  fome  might  object  to  the  inconvenience  of  tnc  pro- 
cefiion  to  St.  Paul's,  the  piety  of  a  prince  who  was  anxious  to 
return  tiianks  to  the  Almighty,  in  the  prcfence  of  all  his  people, 
for  a  deliverance  tlut  greatly  concerned  them  all,  wuil  cxcufe, 
and  even  julHfy,  the  nieafure  in  the  opinions  of  all  confiderate 
p.eribns.  Having  gone  through  the  fatigues  of  this  day  without 
injury,  to  his  healtii,.we  may  now  fairly  conclude  tnat  his  ma- 
jedy  is  completely  eftablilLed.  As  a  further  fecurity,  however, 
W'e  wouI(l,have  confidered  with  fatisfaclion  a  continuance  in  his 
feheme  of  an  intended  expedition  to  Hanover.  With  tfiis  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  minds  lefpeciing  his  majefty’s  health,  wt  turn  with 
greater  complacency  to  the  confideration  of  the  tranfactions  of 
his  parliament. 


•eat 
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PETITION  OF  MR.  HASTINGS. 

On  the  27th  of  April  Major  Scott  laid  before  the  houfe  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  Mr.  Haftings,  complaining  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
urged  matter^  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpceches,  which  was  foreign 
tp  the  fubjedt  of  the  article  under  confideration,  tending  to  the 
prejudice  of  Mr.  Haftings  in  the  public  opinion.  ^  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  receiving  the  petition  was  lirft  of  alK vehemently  con- 
tefted  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  queilioned  with  much 
dignified  modefty  by  Mr.  Burke  himfelf. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  oppofition  contended  that  the  houfe 
would  be  adling  a  very  inconfiftent  part,  and  abandoning  its 
own  dignity  and  interefts,  if  it  confented  to  be  made  an  in- 
llrument  of  degrading  its  own  managers;  and  that  if  any  thing 
improper  had  clcaped  Mr.  Burke  in  any  of  his  fpeeches,  their 
lordlhips,  being  judges,  ought  to  have  reproved  and  reftrained 
him  ;  at  Icail  ^efe  two  arguments  appeared  to  have  been  the 
moft  to  the  point  of  any  made  ufe  of  to  oppofe  the  principle  of 
the  petition.  The  other  mafs  of  reafoning  bore  teftimony  to 
the  rich  invention  of  Mr.  Fox,  while  it  carried  into  the  fuDjedt 
nothing  but  artifice  and  perplexity. 

It  appeared,  however,  to  thofe  who  commanded  a  majority, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  houfe  would  be  beft  confulted  by  con- 
dufHng  the  profecution  with  a  ftrift  regard  to  juftice  and  de¬ 
corum  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  ‘  became  them  fcrupuloufly  to 
obferve  that  thofe  who  were  the  managers  for  them  went  not 
btyoiKl  the  line  marked  out  by  their  autnority.  Beiides  which 
it  feemed  fair  and  conftitutional  that  every  individual  (hould 
enjoy  a  right  to  petition  that  houfe  for  the  redrefs  of  any 
grievance  which  it  was  in  its  power  to  remove,  proY!dcd‘the 
requeft  were  not  irregularly  or  difrefpe6tfully  introduced.  Upon 
the  examination  of  the  petition,  its  contents  feemed  to  be  founded 
in  propriety  and  juftice,  and  were  accordingly  honoured  with 
the  attention  they  appeared  to  deferve.  Mr%  Burke,  however, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  behaved  with  much  manlinefs  and  fortitude, 
mixed  with  refped  for  the  decifions  of  that  houfe.  In  men¬ 
tioning  this  gentleman  we  cannot  hdp  turning  an  eye  of  com- 
miferation  on  the  hard  fortune,  that  attends  him.  With  a  com* 
pafs  of  thought,  a  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  a  ftore  of  lan- 
g;uage  that  might  have  made  him  ablblute  over*  an  Athenian 
multitude  or  a  Roman  fenate,  he  is  unable,  at  prefent,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  patient  hearing  in  the'Britifh  parliament.  Much  of  this 
difappointment  is  df^ubtlefs  to  be  aferibed  to  a  perverfe  com¬ 
bination  of  accidents,  fomething  to  the  petulant  and  iinchafte 
difpofition  of  his  youthful  auditors,  and  fomething,  perhaps,  to 
the  honourable  infirmities  of  declining  age,  haraffed  by  accu¬ 
mulated. 
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mulated  defeats,  and  diftrafted  with  the  forrowful  recollection 
of  earlier  achievements.  Of  Mr.  Burke's  intentions  and  abi¬ 
lities,  no  difFerence  of  political  tenets  (hall  ever  tempt  us  to 
fpcak  with  irreverence ;  of  the  other  condutStors  of  the  profe- 
cution  we  (hall  not  a  word  ourfelves,  but  (liall*  extract  for 
their  benefit  a  pafTage  from  the  great  accufer  of  Caius  Verres ; 

^  ^Omnes  qul  alterum,  judices,  nullis  impulfi  inimicitiis,  nulla 

<  privatim  laefi  injuria,  nullo  prsemio  addu6ti,  in  judicium  rei- 

<  publics  cauik  vocanti  providere  debent,  non  folum  quid  oneris 
^  in  prsefentia  toUant,  f(^  etiam  quantum  in  omnem  vitam  ne- 

*  gotii  fufeipere  conentur ;  legem  enim  fibi  ipli  dicunt  inno- 
^  centiee,  continentise,  virtutumque  omnium,  qui  ab  altero 
^  rationem  vits  repofeunt.  Quapropter  hoc  etiam  magis  ab 

*  omnibus  ejufmodi  civis  laudandus  ac  diligendus  eft,  qui  non 
^  folum  a  rcpublica  civem  improbum  removet,  verum  etiam  fe 

*  ipfum  ejufmodi  fore  proiitetur  ac  praeftat,  ut  fibi  non  modo 
^  communi  voluntate  virtutis  atquc  officii,  (ed  etiam  ut  quadam 

*  magis  necefiaria  rationc  redte  fit  honefteque  vivendum 

*  -  ^  • 

CORPOKATiON  AND  TEST  ACTS. 

The  next  circumftance  which  engaged  the  attention  of  par¬ 
liament  in  the  courfe  of  this  month  was  the  motion  of  an  ho¬ 
nourable  member  for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  ads. 
It-was.  rejeded  by  an  inconfiderable  majority,  which  we  can 
only  ^account  for  by  fuppofing  that  the  members  are  rendered 
timid  by  the  near  .approach  of  the  general  dedion ;  or  that  the 
great  preflure  of  public"  bulinefs  lately  has  fo  fatigued  .their  at¬ 
tention  that  their  minds  have  not  met  this  queftion  with  the 
mution  and  fenfibility  its  importance  fhould  have  excited.  The 
^ech  of  Mr.  Beaufoy  proved  little  or  nothing,  and  pioftly 
cxmfifted  of Jamentatlon  and  compldnt.  It  reprefented^  in  ftrong 
terms,  the  great  merits  and  general  relpedabillty  of  the  Dif- 
fenters,  and  thence  drew  an  argument  that  their  exclufibn 
from  offices  was  unjuft.  He  fhould  have  remembered  that  the 
ilatute  coiiUined.no  perfonal  obloquy,  but  provided  abftradedly 
for,  the  fecurity  of  the  conftitutional  eftablifbments,  by  exclud¬ 
ing  whatever  .was  at  variance  and  hoftility  with  them.  The 
church  and  the  ftate  have  always  l>een  held  together  by  mutual 
dependencies ;  and  fjnee  the  principles  and  affedlions  of  the  non- 
conformifts  .of  all  forts  cannot  but  tempt  them  to  ufe  whatever 
civil  power  is  entrufted  to  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  eftablilhed 
church,  their  probable  conduift  would  confequently  be  attended 
with  much  injury  to  the  civil  part  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Beaufoy  fhould  have  recolleiSled  that  no  one  difputes  the  refpe^l- 
able  deportment  and  charsu^ter  of  the  DilTenters  >  we  approve  of 
them  very  much  in  their  prefent  fituations ;  but  it  does  not 

- _ ,1^  _  __L  _■  m  I  M  T  — 1 - -T—n - -M - - - - -  -  - - T  ■ 

*  Beginning  of  the  third  oration  againft  Caius  Verfes. 
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follow  that,  becaufc  they  are  innoxious,  or  even  praifeworthr, 
while  they  have  little  power  to  do  harm, ‘their  proceedings  would 
be  clear  from  all  imputation  when  armed  with  power  and  pro¬ 
voked  by  opportunity. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  right  vefted  in  every  community  to  fti pa¬ 
late  the  qualifications  which  {hall  render  an  indi\idual  capable 
of  holding  offices  in  the  government.  This  right  is  naturally 
exeicifed  in  placing  power  in  able  and  proper  hands.  The  uniuil: 
Ihould,  therefore,  not  be  made  judges ;  nor  {hould  the  fooliih 
be  faddled  with  difficult  and  important  duties.  To  this  no  one 
will  refufe  his  aflent.  But,  by  the  fame  rule,  it'i:  juft  and  natural 
to  exclude  from  pofts  of  authority  thofe  who  have  an  intereft  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  the  eftablifbed  laws  and  inftitutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  facrifice  of  private  rights  to  the  public  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  article  in  the  nature  of  political  fociety. 

The  principal  fpcakers  againft  the  Difl'encers  were  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Pitt;  .and  thofe  for  them,  befides  the  mover,  and 
in  himfelf  an  hoft,  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  the  opinions  of  many, 
{hone  fuperior  to  himfelf  on  this  occanon,  and  turned  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arguments  of  his  opponents  with  great  luccefs  againft 
themfelves. 

SLAVE  TRADE. 

But  this  month  prefents  to  us  no  objedl  fo  interefting  as  the 
queftion  refpeefing  the  flave  trade.  The  caufe  of  humanity,  the 
credit  of  (he  country,  and  the  happinefs  of  millions,  depend  upon 
its  ifi'ue.  It  is  a  queftion  which  few  feeling  minds  can  confidcr 
with  common  temper. 

Thofe  who  build  upon  the  good  cffcifts  of  regulations,  whether 
ftartled  by  timidity  or  debauched  by  intereft,  doubtlefs  rcafon  on 
mirtaken  grounds.  It  is,  indeed,  a  forlorn  endeavour  to  fhake  an 
inveterate  and  radical  difeafe  by  gentle  applications  and  palliative 
methods.  We  have  not  room  to  expatiate  upon  this  fubjecl  in 
the  manner  it  deferves ;  but  we  fliall  fay,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  conipofure  in  the  ftate  of  tilings  around  us,  from  the  happy 
reiteration  of  his  majefty’s  health,  which  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  with  fo  much  latisfadlion,  Ihould  foften  our  difncfitions  to- 
wards  all  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  our  prefent  political  profpe- 
rity  (hould  infpire  us  with  a  benevolent  wifh  to  extend  as  much 
as  poffible  of  this  happinefs  to  thofe  whofe  fevxre  and  forrowtul 
condition  not  only  excludes  them  from  the  bleliings  of  civil  fo¬ 
ciety,  not  only  denies  them  the  exercife  of  that  natural  capacity 
fo;  improvement  which  Providence  has  made  the  grand  diftirKtion 
between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  but  condemns  them  to  tiie 
hard  and  mercilefs  allotment  of  unrewarded  t  ul,  uhnumbered  fer- 
vices  ;  not  only  compels  them  to  fufter  the  biaef’mortificatioiis 
of  cruel  and  tyrannical  ufage,  but  to  ftifle  thofe  murmurs,  or  to 
vent  tiiem  to  the  air,  which  rife  at  the  thoughts  of  objects  tor 
.  ever 
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ever  raviTned  from  their  fight,  of  connexions  cherifnecl  in  vain, 
of  kindnelVes  in  vain  conferred,  of  duties  they  can  never  'dif- 
charge,  and  of  futFerings  they  can  never  alleviate. 

STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  THE  ARTS. 

This  month,  vyhich  baniflies  the  laft  folemn  traces  of  winter, 
generally  clofcs  the  lift  of  :hofe  grave  publications  which  are  nioft 
fond  of  making  their  appearance  when  the  metropolis  is  crowded, 
and  the  evenings  are  long.  At  thir  period,  therefore,  vve  natu¬ 
rally  Clift  an  eye  over  the  multitude  of  productions  which  have 
part  under  our  review,  and  entertain  thofe  mixed  lenfations  which  ' 
a  traveller  feels  in  retracii»g  on  a  map  the  courfe  of  a  journey,  in 
which  fometimes  his  fenfes  were  charmed  with  fertile  vales,  and 
his  thoughts  expanded  by  grand  and  open  profpe^ls,  but  in  which 
many  a  Jefclate  and  barren  country  had  filled  him  with  wcarinefs 
ajid  chagrin.  Our  critical  journey,  however,  has  left,  upon  the 
whole,  an  agreeable  impreflion  upon  our  minds  with  refpc6i:*to  the 
general  good  tafte  of  our  countrymen.  And  if  we  have  not  been 
furprifed  bv  any  extraordinary  excellence,  we  Ihould  perhaps  at-* 
tribute. it  to  the  great  difFufion  of  learning  at  the  prefent  period, 
which  has  doubdefs  a  tendency  to  foften  down  the  inequalities  and 
diftincHons  which  formerly  railed  a  few  individuals  to  fuch  a  dif- 
piriting  eminence  above  the  reft  of  mankind.  We  proclaim  it 
with'pleafure,  that,  in  the  coutiie  of  thefe  laft  twelve  months,  w^e 
have  often  been  inftrudled  by  the  pureft  lefFons  of  religious  and 
moral  truth,  conveyed  in  an  elegant  and  unoftehtatious  ftylc;  wc 
have  frequently  been  entertained  by-wit  and  pleafantry,  arifing 
neither  from  the  preftitution  of  language  or  the  perverfion  of 
fenfe  ;  and  we  have  feen  the  underftandings  of  our  countrymen 
exercifed  in  inquiries  the  moft  honaurable  and  innocent,  the  moft 
important  and  the  moft  profound. 

But  although,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  reafon  to  be  greatly  fa- 
tisfted,  there  arc  many  particulars  which,  if  we  had  room  to  en- 
nuinerate  them,  W'e  ihould  greatly  Jifeomrnend.  W^e  venture  to 
caution  the  rifing  authors  at  the  univeriities  and  elfewhere  not  to 
liften  to  thofe  g(joJ-natiircd  friends,  or  impatient  aunts  and  mo¬ 
thers,  who  would  tempt  them  to  fpread  out,  with  too  much  af- 
furance,  their  unfledged  pinions  ;  let  them  ^conceal  their  talents 
with  becoming  modefty  until  they  can  difplay  them  with  becom- 
ing  gra.  ity ;  let  them  lay  a  ftrong  foundation  in  the  fevere  and 
ufefu!  parts  of  ftudy,  initead  of  diftipating  their  energies  in  thofe 
light  and  amufing  eilays,  wmich'are  fit  only  for  the  prolufions  of 
age  and  experience,  and  the  relaxation  of  grave  and  folid  under- 
flandings.  We  have  feen  alfo  with  concern  the  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  that  fungous  produce  of  poems  and  pamphlets 
which  have  infulted  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  a  refined  age. 
Many  of  the  authors  of  thefe  peftilential  performances  have  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  rewards  that  (hould  make  us  blufli  over  agai/l  for  the  fate 
of  poor  Chatterton.  We  folemnly  call  upon  our  countrymen  no 
longer  to  fuffer  thefe  prottituted  Icribblers,  by  treating  whatever 
is  facred  or  decent  in  human  life  with  rude  denance  and  execrable 
buffoonery,  to  carry  away  the  proper  r^ompenfe  of  honourable 
toil  and  virtuous  induftry.  If  we  turn  from  fuch  unworthy  ob- 
je6ls  to  contemplate  the  prefent  condition  of  the  arts  among  us^ 
we  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  our  eminence  at  this  era.  Although 
Somcrfet-Houfe  is  faid  to  have  exhibited  few  miracles  in  her  late 
difplay,  we  muft  admit  that  the  treafurcs  beftowed  on  the  Shake- 
fpeare  Gallery  have  conduced  to  impoverifh  her*  And  here  we 
cannot  refufe  the  tribute  due  to  the  great  fpirit  and  patriotifm,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  Judgment  of  Mr.  Alderman  Boydcll;  and  when 
we  take  into  confideration  his  declining  age,  and  the  improbability 
of  his  ever  beholding  his  defign  completed,  we  are  put  in  mind  of 
that  ancient  hufbandman  mentioned  byTiilly,  in  his  dialogue 
upon  old  age,  who,  being  alked  by  fome  one  for  whom  he  could 
be  planting  an  oak  at  his  years,  anfwered,  *  For  pofterity  and 
‘  the  immortal  gods/ 


To  CoRReSPONDE  NTS.* 


The  authors  of  the  Estglijb  Rewitw  are  extremely  forty  to  underfand  that 
Dr.  L  ettjom  is  difatisfed  nvith  the  mcamir  in  nukicb  they  haw  mentioned  the 
article  of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea.  As  the,  virtues  of  this  medicine  hanjt 
bee'n  much  contejledf  they  chofe  only  to  mention  the  fubieS  of  the  author's 
obfer  vations  in  general.  But  if  they  ha*ve  reprfented  hydropic  difeafes  os 
cured,  •where  no  cures  •were  in  reality  performed,  they  nvere  ob^vipujly  led 
into  that  mijlake  by  the  title  of  the  article.  A  proper  ufe  has  been  mait 
of  the  feeds  of  the  Mowing  Cabbage,  •which  the  uoBor  has  obligingly  com’ 
municated  to  us  for  the  purpefe  of  experiment. 


ERRATUM  in  our  Reviiw  for  APRtL. 

Page  289i  line  1 5  from  the  bottom, cafes  of  hydropic  difeafes  cured 
by  the  digitalis  purpurea,  read  cafes  of  the  digitalis  purpurea  ia 
hpdropic  difeafes. 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefed  to 
he  fent  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcct-ftrect,  London;  •where  Sub* 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  reJpeBfully  dejired  to  gi*ue  so 
their  Karnes^ 
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